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On taking din with your dinner 


ANY PEOPLE will admit to a preference 
for the soft lights/sweet music type of 
atmosphere for their own meals. But 

consider what goes on in the works canteen. 
There, the scrape of the chairs, the clatter of 
cutlery, the tintinnabulation of trays make 
their own noisy contribution to the lunch- 


time chatter. A lot of factory camteens are ; 


—let’s face it—just a bit makeshift, so far as 
construction goes. A partition here, a little 
hardboard there and a corner is labelled 
“Works Canteen”. Well, space is limited 
and such things must be, but the noise takes 
its toll in tempers and digestion, and edgy 
nerves affect productive efficiency. Ask the 
Works Doctor. 

There are, however, answers, and simple ones 
at that. It’s fairly easy to absorb much of 
the surplus noise by the application of 
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aceustic imsulating materials to walls and 
ceilings, thereby preventing the reflection 
of unwanted sound. Newalls (Reg’d Brand) 
Paxtiles for instance, are one of the most 
widely used acoustic tiles available for this 
purpose and, what’s more, they are decora- 
tive and easily fixed—normally without any 
interruption of the daily use of the area con- 
cerned. For irregular surfaces Newalls 
Sprayed ‘Limpet’ (Reg’d) Asbestos, which is 
applied by spray gun, adheres on impact and. 


is, therefore, free to follow the shape of any, 


surface to be treated. 

Listen to the din in your canteen today 
and get in touch with us about making your 
works a less noisy place. You can expect 
economy-conscious suggestions to put 
matters right. Consultation is gladly offered 


* 


and will cost you nothing. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD * Washington * Co, Durham. 
A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 

Offices and Depots. at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTEE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 

BELFAST, BRISTOL AND CARDIFF. AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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bumper design involves the 
satisfaction of many requirements, 
such as strength, durability and 
styling whilst keeping weight and 
complication to a minimum; the 
final design will of course depend 
upon the emphasis given to each 
factor. That we make the best 

fy bumper for every condition is 
shown by the fact. that we equip the 
great majority of British cars 
from literally the most expensive 
to the cheapest, . 


WILMOT BREEDEN LTD 






4 GAMES. 
GLASGOW MELBOURNE TORONTO 
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There’s nothing better 
for health and spirits 
than a holiday now ass All mod. con. 
with Dector Brighton. Fog-free downland : « 
air, sunshine and sea breezes, London shows, 
Southern Philharmonic concerts, 

5 golf-courses, handsome shops 

— they “take you out of yourself” and 
send you home feeling really fine. 


Send for.free booklet and Hotel and 
Accommodation List post free from:— 


La 
Eu 
, 


G. B. BUTTERWORTH, 
ROYAL YORK BUILDINGS, 
BRIGHTON. 
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Since Semtex—in and often out— of office 
hours, think only of flooring it is fair to suggest that 
they’re useful people to have about when floors are 
under consideration. When you appreciate that 
they marufacture, design, lay and maintain the 
floors, you may feel that no floor should be laid 
without, at least, seeking their advice. The 


r' FEED HE ATERS materials used include Semastic Decorative 
= ay Ss and Vinylex Tiles, Dunlop Rubber Flooring, 
? on 
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The Weir Organisation : 
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ZWICKY LTD. WEIR VALVES LTD. 


SEMTEX 4 Duntop compa? 


Write to one of the addresses below for further information. : 
SEMTEX LTD., SEMTEX HOUSE, London, N.W.9. Tel: Hendon 654 


West End Sales Office: 123 Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1. Tel: wean 
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NO OTHER single accounting machine gives you 
the various answers you need quite so efficiently, 
quite so economically as the Burroughs Sensi- 
matic. At each quick flick of the selector knob, 
the Sensimatic is ready for a different accounting 
job, and it does each one as automatically and 
accurately as a specialized machine. 

It’s today’s finest, most versatile accounting 
machine. The exclusive Burroughs sensing panel 
is tailored to any combination of accounting pro- 
cedures you wish . . . guides the Sensimatic fault- 
lessly through any posting routine. ie 

It’s tomorrow’s accounting machine, too. To 
alter an accounting procedure, you change the 
panel, not the machine. Any Burroughs branch 
will arrange a demonstration of the Sensimatic 
model that best suits your needs, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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Dreaming of a White Monday 


The traditional drudgery of Monday mornings has 
just about vanished from the homes of Britain — thanks 
very largely to the modern detergent powders that do the 
weekly wash with an efficiency and ease undreamed of 
fifteen, even ten, years ago. 

The essential raw material of these powder detergents 
is alkylbenzene, of which the first bulk supplies in this 
country came from Shell—who have continued to be 


major suppliers of the alkylbenzene used in detergent 
manufacture. And when the new plant at Shellhaven 


comes into production later this year, there will be 
plenty for export too. 

In the background of modern living you will 
repeatedly find Shell research and production resource 
at work — producing goods and services that raise 
standards of living for everyone, 


You're always meeting Shell Chemicals 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED, ‘Norman 


House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 4455 
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Wages or Prosperity? 


N the first six months of this year nearly ten and a half million 
workers were given wage increases. Already, in mid-August, the 
majority of those workers have formulated their claims 

for another rise. This is perhaps the most graphic and disturbing 
feature of the British economy in 1955. It is now normal for the major 
unions to demand a new wage increase immediately the old one has 
been granted. The country has been moving towards this state of 
perpetual wage inflation for a long time, and now it has arrived. 

What has caused the torrent of claims this year ?. The weight behind 

them has not really been worry about the cost of living, although the 
claims themselves make it likely that this will be the motive force 
behind the next round of claims to come. Nor is there any ground 
for the union leaders’ story that wage earners are merely following the 
wicked example of too high dividends. Since the war, wages have 
always won that race, and if stock market prices are about to turn down, 
it is quite obvious that wage claims are not going to turn down with 
them. Instead, there seem to have been two broad psychological bases 
for this year’s demands. One is the general feeling of prosperity ; there 
has been more talk about prosperity this year as a result of the election, 
and the vague idea that it would be nice to double one’s standard of 
living in this generation has made some impress on the factory floor. 
The other is brimfull employment ; with three times as many vacancies 
as there are people looking for jobs, the worker feels (albeit still with 
a certain good humour) that he can make the boss jump through the 
hoop. The bases of this year’s claims are feelings of confidence and 
wer. 
Both feelings, by themselves, are good things. The carrot of a 
constantly rising standard of living is the most essential piece of 
vegetation in a happy country ; and most people—apart from a few dis- 
ciplinary martinets—would prefer a community in which the boss is 
wary of the bargaining power of his workers to a community in which 
the workers are terrified of the economic power of their boss. Even 
from a purely technical standpoint, progress is likely to be most swift 
when an employer has to treat his labour as the most precious of his 
resources. But, unfortunately, an economy of the sort that Britain has 
now achieved can be viable only under two conditions. They are not 
w being fulfilled. 
The first condition is that annual wage demands—or rather the 
compromises that workers will accept in settlement of those demands— 
should be kept within the bounds that can be met out of each year’s 
increase in production. There should be no pretence that this condition 
can be satisfied in the present climate. An increase in trade unionists’ 
basic wage rates is, and can be, only one of several claims upon 
increased production. Part of any production increase is reflected 
gutomatically in workers’ earnings, even if basic wage rates remain 
unchanged ; this is an inevitable and proper consequence of piece work 
and longer overtime. Another part of the increase has to provide a 
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return on the £2,000 to {£3,000 million a year 
of gross new investment in Britain, from which the 
increased output itself partly stems. Again, more than 
half the workers of Britain do not belong to trade 
unions, and the rewards of these unorganised workers 
cannot fall impossibly out of line with those of the 
organised—slowly, and perhaps imperfectly, social and 
economic stresses will see to that. 

There can be room for debate about how great an 
increase in production will be available this year to 
satisfy these various claimants ; but it-is a debate which 
may be conveniently cut short by taking note of a single 
statistic. The sum of more than £200 million that was 
added to the nation’s annual wage bill in response to the 
unions’ demands in the first half of this year was nearly 
80 per cent greater than the amount added in the first 
half of last year. And nobody who reflects upon the 
course of relative costs in Britain, Germany and America 
last year can doubt that this is more than 80 per cent too 
much. 

Most of the claims that have been put forward in the 
past few weeks have not specified amounts ; the usual 
formula has been to call merely for a “ substantial ” 
rise. But it is clear from the unions’ current temper that 
to meet present wage demands with offers of increases 
which would be little more than half of those granted 
to them in the last round of increases would be regarded 
by the workers concerned as analogous to tipping with 
coppers; even if there is no indignant head of steam 
behind the present claims, this sort of offer would almost 
certainly provoke strikes. An impasse has therefore 
been reached. So long as present circumstances in the 
labour market persist, Britain is faced either with even- 
tual bankruptcy through inflation, or with early near- 
bankruptcy through widespread strikes. The prospect 
is for a steady depreciation of the currency if these 
demands are met, or for recurrent interruptions to pro- 
duction if they are refused. The only sensible, though 
sad, conclusion is that present circumstances have got 
to be changed, and the present definition of full 
employment with it. 


* 


The second condition under which Britain might be 
able to maintain the present sort of bargaining in the 
present brimfull labour market is that the unions should 
not exercise their power to impede increases in pro- 
duction. -On this point, too, experience this summer 
has been profoundly depressing. The present crop of 
demands for shorter hours, uttered in the same breath 
as the demand for more money, is not perhaps quite 
such a serious threat to production as it may appear ; 
usually, although not always, this is not a demand that 
there should be less work, but that more of it should 
be paid at overtime rates. But there have been some 
more direct attacks upon the whole rationale of a fully 
employed economy. By their-reaction to the proposal to 
import Italian workers, the Yorkshire miners have, 
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in effect, issued a ukase that so long as othe 
industries are bristling with unfilled vacancies the 
country will not get enough coal. The railway workers 
have shown that they regard the signing of one paper 
agreement that associated an increase in wages with an 
undertaking to increase productivity as merely the start. 
ing point for agitation for a new one. And the reaction of 
some unions to the prospect of automation has been 
appalling in a country where one had hoped that the 
idea of a steady pull to prosperity had at last begun to 
burgeon. 

There is a special reason why the labour movement, 
in particular, should feel bitterly disappointed at these 
developments, The unions’ demands in the past few 
weeks spell the end of an experiment. This year, for 
the first time since the war, Britain has pushed its rate 
of unemployment below even one per cent of the labour 
force. There are some people who will say that this 
ecohomy at the gallop could not have been maintained, 
even if the unions had not kicked over the traces that 
were supposed to harness it. This is open to debate ; 
in some respects, at any rate, what may be called the 
“ flat-out economy ” came much nearer to success than 
many people had expected. 


a 


Some of the achievements have been striking. 
Buoyant production has not led to any interrup 
tion in the flow of raw materials. The impulse 
given to investment, since Mr Butler deliberately 
risked inflation to encourage it, has been heartening. 
Overtime working has not proved uneconomic, 
when allowance is made for the spread of over- 
heads affected by it. It has even proved possible to 
withstand and defeat some strikes under these condi- 
tions, although only at the cost of losing valuable pro- 
duction. Finally, it has not necessarily been proved 
true that under-one-per-cent unemployment, by itself, 
would have. stimulated too much consumption and too 
little savings ; without the strikes, and without the latest 
crop of wage demands, external payments might still 
have been brought back to balance by enforcing 
economy in the use of stocks and by encouraging shifts 
in a few plainly redundant labour forces alone. 

There will be those who will refute these arguments 
-of so-nearly-might-have-been ; but for the present, * 
any fate, the lesson is clear, Whether or not it would 
have been possible, in other circumstances, to run 4 
viable economy on an unemployment rate as low as the 
present 0.9 per cent, the experiment has now rut 
aground on the trade union rock. The rate of unem 
ployment at which this country must seek equilibrium 
may not be as high as seemed likely to be necessary }Ust 
after the war ; it may not even be as high as the rate that 
was actually reached in 1952. But, unless living sta 
dards are to be eroded by inflation and obstruc 
tionism, it seems that the rate will have to be highet 
than the present level. The unions have decreed It. 
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Prospect of Disarmament _ 


A phase has opened in the search for inter- 
national disarmament that has now dragged on 
dishearteningly for so many years. That can fairly be 
said ; but one must be clear what it means, It is not 
that a radiance of sweetness and light from Geneva has 
dissolved the problems which previously baffled the 
world. Indeed, the directive from the “summit” to 
the disarmament talks that begin on August 29th in 
New York could hardly have been less helpful ; it 
merely drew attention to the umnreconciled views 
expressed by the heads of government last month and 
urged the United Nations sub-committee of five to keep 
trying. However, some of the statements made at 
Geneva in July continued. the process set in train by 
earlier events—including the London talks last spring, 
and the general reassessments of defence made both in 
the West and in the Soviet world after the advent of 
the hydrogen bomb—and the upshot is that while the 
problem remains, its shape is very noticeably changed. 
On the whole, the shift is towards simplification ; 
and for this men may give thanks, for the intricacies 
accumulated during a decade of argument in the United 
Nations had become baffling to the lay eye. Since 
May 10th, when the Russians performed, if not a 
somersault, at least some brisk handsprings, the powers 
have found a measure of new common ground. The 
Khrushchev-Bulganin government has abandoned its 
predecessor’s insistence on “ proportional” reductions 
in armed forces that would leave Soviet preponderance 
intact ; and it has given way, too, on the relative priori- 
ties of nuclear and conventional disarmament, modify- 
ing the old demand that nuclear weapons should be first 
to go, a demand that likewise amounted to an insistence 
on Soviet superiority, On paper, or at any rate on one 
side of it, the Russians now accept the idea of rough 
equality between the forces that East and West would 
retain after carrying out an agreed disarmament plan. 


* 


The obstacles that still confront the world, and will 
confront Mr Nutting and his colleagues in New York 
in nine days’ time, arise less from mathematics than 
from ideology, and there is a good deal in the argument 
that they are too broad for the scope of a sub-committee 
set up to deal only with disarmament. This argument 
has been used, perhaps too freely, to justify the sub- 
committee’s summer of inaction, Certainly, the five 
delegates cannot be expected to overcome the major 
obstacles now before them, or even to shape a way of 
overcoming them, before the UN Assembly opens up a 
broader field of debate only three weeks after they meet. 
But they may manage to clear away some obscurities and 
drag some hard facts into the open, and it is a pity they 
did not begin so earlier. Owing to the delay, the 
numerous obscurities in the Russian statement of May 
Toth have not yet been made the object of any serious 
Cross-examination at all. 3 


_ The peculiar obscurity of the whole Soviet system is, 
indeed, one of the two great obstacles on the road to 
disarmament. It could not have been more vividly 
illustrated than by this week’s Moscow announcement 
that 640,000 men are to be released from the Russian 
forces by December. There is no means of knowing 
whether this cut will in fact be made. It may even 
have been made already, to provide a labour force for 
the present hectic agricultural drive and for the indus- 
tries which Marshal Bulganin described last month as 
facing imminent manpower difficulties. This week’s 
announcement, so obviously timed for propaganda 
effect on the eve of the disarmament talks and of the 
German negotiations in Moscow, may concern a past, a 
future, or an imaginary action. Not even the Soviet 
peoples can assess its significance, for they are as 
ignorant of the precise strength of their government’s 
forces as outsiders are. 


It is indeed striking that the Soviet rulers tacitly 
recognise their own peculiar furtiveness. They do not 
question western figures of armed manpower, evidently 
appreciating that in free countries a combination of 
MPs, journalists and indignant mothers would baffle 
any minister who tried to distort such facts. They must 
thus be aware that since the Korean war the United 
States has cut its armed manpower from nearly 
3,700,000 to 2,940,000, and plans a further cut to 
2,280,000 by next June—a reduction twice as large as 
the one announced by Russia, and already more than 
half accomplished. Even if the announced Soviet cut 
is taken at full face value, it is still dwarfed by the 
western reduction; and, according to the most 
accepted estimates made in the West, it will still leave 
some four million in the Soviet forces, as well as over a 
million in satellite forces. 

All such estimates are consistently derided not only 
by the Russians, but by Communists in the free world ; 
but both, equally consistently, dodge the question what 
Soviet strength really is. Secrecy, in fact, re- 
mains Russia’s particular secret weapon, enabling it to 
play on other governments and peoples, hinting now at 
conciliatory reductions, now at alarming strength. Its 
value to Moscow is obvious-; but, while it continues to 
be used so sweepingly, how can the world approach the 
atmosphere of “ trust ” which the Soviet leaders claim 
to seek ? There is a sound basis for the argument, now 
increasingly advanced in the West, that the dis- 
armament problem will be solved only in the closest 
connection with the destruction of the barriers that 
prevent free movement of both people and information 
across the frontiers of the Communist world. 

There is, however, one other great obstacle to dis- 
armament to be surmounted. It arises from the 
Russians’ insistence on linking the approach to a 
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balanced reduction in arms to their campaign to destroy 
the unity of the free world. In their May roth terms, 
which they reiterated at the “ summit” conference, 
they made the whole programme of reduction depen- 
dent on the total abolition of all “* bases on foreign soil ” 
and the withdrawal of every nation’s forces within its 
own frontiers. The effect of this superficially fair pro- 
position would be to destroy the whole balance at which 
the disarmament planners aim. If the Russians persist 
in this demand, no serious progress will be possible. 


* 


Why is this so? As seen from Moscow, American 
bases abroad dono doubt represent, as a Communist 
writer put it this week, “the greatest threat to the 
Soviet Union.” But they also represent vital protec- 
tion for other countries, including many on whose soil 
there are no such bases, including even “ neutrals.” 
Two factors—geography and democracy—make them 
vital. Geography has placed oceans between the United 
States and the free nations in Europe and Asia that 
are overshadowed by the Communist monolith. 
Universal withdrawal of all forces to home territory 
would mean that the Russians retired only to Konigs- 
berg and the mouth of the Danube, the Chinese only 
to the Yalu, while the Americans crossed the ocean and 
even the British force in Germany had to cross the 
Channel. On the Continent, the French and smaller 
western armies would face overwhelmingly stronger 
Soviet and satellite troops. In the Middle and Far East, 
small and ill-armed nations would be abandoned to irre- 
sistible pressure from their giant neighbours. Any 
morning might reveal a local fait. accompli which 
presented the free allies with the agonising choice 
between meekly letting the rot set in or plunging the 
world into full-scale nuclear war. 

Democracy makes it impossible for the free nations 
to play cards such as the Russians hold. For free 
peoples, the natural state is fragmentation; their 
alliances and joint defences are created only under 
pressure, and usually too late, and if dissolved now, 
they would not be revived in time to check any sudden 
move by the permanently vigilant, mobilised, monolithic 
Soviet system. And which of the countries of western 
Europe or of free Asia, if stripped of all protection, 
would not find itself engulfed in a new wave of sauve 
qui peut neutralism such as infected Europe before 
1949 ? The Russians, in contrast, would be with- 
drawing mairily from countries where they would leave 
a trustworthy Communist apparatus and satellite armies 


that have been drastically purged and filled with - 


indoctrinated youngsters. They could even tear up the 
Warsaw treaty of alliance, and things would go on in 
Eastern Europe just as they did before the treaty was 
signed a few months ago. 

Thus, for the free allies to agree to abolish all 
“ foreign bases ” would amount to a slow surrender. It 
may be that as the Russians learn a little more about 
the outside world they will begin-to understand that 
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these bases are essentially defensive ; but it can be 


expected that for some time they will keep up ‘heir 
pressure on what is, in amy case, a good propaganda 
thesis for them. Meanwhile the western Negotiators, 
anxious not to seem unreasonable, may be tempted to 
seek fresh weapons for the propaganda battle them. 
selves. Yet they should not be led into losing sight of 
certain essentials which are admittedly not attractive 
from the propaganda point of view. They should 
remember that peace is more secure while the nuclear 
balance lasts than it would be if a retreat to conventional 
arms only produced a dangerous unbalance. Likewise, 
to base defence on the deterrent power of hydrogen 
bombs alone, as is now urged in some quarters, would 
be to increase the risk of local faits accomplis to which 
the only possible reaction would be either meek 
acceptance or nuclear world war. Again, although it is 
now fashionable to deride the possibility of any far- 
reaching international control and inspection scheme 
for arms, the planners will be wise if they consider any 
project for limited inspection in the light of its value as 
a stepping stone towards a bigger scheme. Neither 
total inspection nor total disarmament will be possible 
at least until the nature of the Soviet system suffers a 
radical change ; but every interim step taken should be 
based on the need to maintain balance, on the assurance 
that each western move is duly matched, and on the 
possibility of drawing back if bad faith on the other side 
is revealed. : 


* 


We may, indeed, be nearing the point at. which the 
Soviet rulers finally see reason on disarmament at least 
to the extent that they have already seen reason in 
regard to Austria and Jugoslavia. The hydrogen bomb, 
their economic troubles and newly articulate public, 
and perhaps a dawning realisation that their dogma of 
worldwide victory is nonsense, may all contribute to a 
further change in their attitude. But at present, just as 
in the case of Jugoslavia, everything suggests that they 
will stall as long as they possibly can before conceding 
anything that really hurts. They will not be got finally 
to see reason on disarmament by arguments in com- 
mittee, but by more real pressures such as have 
prompted their other recent changes.of policy. The 
committee sessions should go on, if only to probe 
Russia’s latest intentions further. Meanwhile, the most 
important thing for the other powers is to hold fast to 
essentials, not to cry off at this new and hopeful stage; 
but to maintain their insistence on a disarmament plan 
that will be truly balanced and adequately covered by 
inspection and control, and to reject patiently but firmly 
all irrelevant ganda thrusts and all the ‘imsy 

and gimerack devices which, 4 
Marshal Buiganin admmitced las May, merely Ill ror 
into a dangerous sense: Is e security ; _ And, in this 
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Through Irish Eyes 


This article, by our correspondent in Dublin, 


sets down an Irish view of the problem of partition and 


the threat of a recurrence of violence that has arisen from it. An editorial view on what the British 
Government should do now is expressed in Notes of the Week on a later page. * 


a hes processes of Parliament have joined with armed 
raids to direct attention to Irish partition. Not 
indeed that the parliamentary processes are themselves 
normal; it is not every day that treason-felons are 
returned to Westminster. That apart, the situation in 
the constituencies of Mid-Ulster and of Fermanagh 
and South Tyrone is basically the same as it always has 
been since partition came into effect in 1921. These 
areas, which replace and still largely correspond to the 
older constituencies of Tyrone and of Fermanagh, 
comprise two of the six counties of Ulster that are 
comprised in Northern Ireland. For the last thirty 
years they have regularly returned members opposed 
to partition. Formerly, these members favoured the 
use of constitutional methods. In May this year, how- 
ever, Mr Healy and Mr O'Neill were replaced by two 
representatives who were’ then and are now serving 
terms of imprisonment for their part in the raid on 
the barracks at Omagh in October last. It-seems that 
this change is not wholly welcome to the nationalists 
of the area. The anti-partition majority in both con- 
stituencies was down heavily (and through nationalist 
abstentions) in May; it was not much better in the 
second Mid-Ulster election ten days ago. But the 
majority was provided. ~The seats were not yielded 
to the Unionist candidates, and the two counties have 
again proclaimed that they want to join with the 
Republic to the south. 

These matters are only part of the wider issues raised 
by the emergence of a new Irish Republican Army in 
the last twelve months. This is not wholly due to 
events in Northern Ireland, though its growth has been 
encouraged thereby ; its strength and membership are 
drawn from a wider area than either part of Ireland. 
It is not due to any change in official policy in the 
Republic. Official relations between Dublin and 
Belfast, in the necessarily narrow field of co-operation 
that seems possible, have been increasingly close in 
fecent years. Joint action has been taken in matters 
such as transport, drainage and electrification, and 
fisheries. All this is as it should be. 

But in other gespects relations seem to have 
degenerated in the last couple of years. The extremists 
on both sides have become more active. In the north, 
the passage and administration of the Flags Act of 
1953 was bitterly resented by the nationalist minority, 
which has also been embittered by police measures 
such as those taken in the village of Pomeroy last 
autumn. These things are not always premeditated, 
often they are not particularly important in themselves ; 

t they emphasize the already obvious division 
between governors and governed. 

the nationalist side there has been the revival 


. 


of the Irish Republican Army, which, to judge by its 
activities so far, is well organised and resourceful. It 
claims continuity with the Republic proclaimed in 
1916 ; it refuses to recognise the government in Dublin 
any more than the government in Belfast. In its mani- 
festoes, the treaty of 1921, the constitutions of 1922 
and 1937 and a series of general elections are thus 
spaciously dismissed. It claims that partition is en- 
forced by the British forces in the north ; its policy 
1s to attack them, as at Armagh in the summer and 
at Omagh in the autumn of 1954. It is not yet clear 
how the raids on camps in Britain this week fit into 
this policy ; how far, that is to say, they were for 
propaganda or for ammunition or both. What is clear 
is the aim of ending partition by physical force. A 
revived romanticism and a refusal to face unwelcome 
facts thus combine to produce a dangerous policy. 


* 


The attitude of the government of the Republic was 
made clear as long ago as last October. At that time, 
just after the raid at Omagh, the Dail debated a motion 
that the parliamentary representatives of the Six 
Counties should be granted a right of audience. This 
was an attempt to provide an official forum for activist 
propaganda, and the latest of a long series of moves 
towards this end. Mr Costello made it plain that 
methods of physical force would delay reunion indefin- 
itely. “If by force legitimately employed,” he said, 
“ the Six Counties could be restored to territorial unity 
with the rest of Ireland, partition would still remain 
unsolved.” And again: “If it lay within our power 
to achieve the unity of our country by force of arms 

. it would, in my judgment, still be the course of 
wisdom to pursue a policy of peace and reconciliation.” 
This attitude was fully endorsed by Mr de Valera. 
The motion was defeated by 100 votes to 21, the two 
main parties, Fine Gael and Fianna Fail, voting 
together. 

The Republican government has been criticised by 
Unionist speakers in the north for not entering into 
arrangements for the extradition of persons who engage 
in armed activities. Leaving aside the question whether 
these matters come within the scope of the Belfast 
government, the Republic has an answer to this argu- 
ment. Extradition is usually applied only in respect 
of acts that are clearly criminal in the strict sense. It 
is not applied to acts of a political nature ; otherwise 
the totalitarian regimes of the 1930s and later could 
have claimed its facilities. It may be assumed that 
Mr Costello’s government is not indifferent to IRA 
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activities within the Republic, though the amount of, 
and. importance of, drilling and “ recruiting ” meetings 
are not so great as Unionist speakers believe or affect to 
believe. Ih all these things, there is a great deal of 
windy words. The fact that the IRA do not recognise 
the state may seem to constitute a ground for action ; 
but prosecuting people for such matters alone has not 
been conspicuously successful, either during the British 
regime or later. 


The true problem is that events of this kind are 
almost certain to happen from time to time. Partition 
constitutes a standing challenge to Irish nationalism, 
which will excite the young and generous and will be 
used by those who are neither. Equally, it cannot be 
ended by force, and any attempt to do so would end 
in worse than failure. The very basis of the claim for 
unity is that all people living in Ireland are Irish; a 
resort to physical force involves a civil war that, having 
regard to religious divisions, would be exceptionally 
bitter and fruitless. All this has been recognised ; 
though it probably has not been said often enough or 
clearly enough in the Republic. But, against this, there 
are some things that are said too often and too clearly 
in the north. If Mr Costello or Mr de Valera speak, 
as they have spoken, of some eventual agreement to 
be reached by consent, it is only too probable that they 
will be answered by a declaration that under no con- 
ceivable circumstances will Northern Ireland join with 
the rest of the country. Every time that the doors are 
slammed and bolted against any form of agreement at 
any time, fresh strength is given to the policy of force. 
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The three governments, in Dublin, Belfast and 
London, cannot divest- themselves from responsibility, 
In Dublin, Mr de Valera has properly said that partition 
cannot be modified or ended without “a union of wills.” 
On this, \it is increasingly recognised that a simple 
merger of north and south, even if possible, would 
create fresh troubles. But there has been no hint that 
any arrangement which would apply to the special 


circumstances of Belfast and its hinterland has been 
studied. The ending of the present position is prac- 
tically unthinkable without such an arrangement: a 
suppressed partition would do far more harm to Ireland 
than the present state of affairs. In Belfast, it has to 
be admitted that force is not a sure remedy and that 
the nationalist border areas cannot be retained indefi- 
nitely against their will. For London it is not enough 
to say that the north should not: be coerced to join 
with the Republic ; it is equally true that communities 
now in the north should not be coerced to remain there. 

None of these remarks will be welcomed in the three 
capitals, nor do they supply any present remedy. But 
partition is a long term problem to be approached with 
long-term remedies. However the present troubles 
may be ended, it is certain that they will be repeated 
in a few years’ time. All parties in this dispute are 
equally tenacious. In the meantime, the electors of 
Tyrone and Fermanagh may reflect that the doings of 
the IRA have brought more publicity to their desire 
for unity than was got by thirty years of constitutional 
agitation. _And this is a dangerous reflection for them 
to be forced to have. 


A Nightmare of Prisoners 


ODAY, Geneva betokens Russian smiles and 
nuclear co-operation. It is useful to remember that 
Geneva also stands for a code of humane behaviour 
towards prisoners of war, and that this code has been 
continually violated behind the iron curtain. No more 
eloquent testimony to this fact could be found than 
that of the eleven airmen who have been released by 
China and have returned to the United States after 
their 30-month ordeal by torture and solitude. No more 
pathetic evidence of it could be forthcoming than in 
the guise of three American soldiers who have faced 
imprisonment at home rather than continued freedom 
in China, where they chose to go at the time of the 
Korean armistice. 

If the first world war was a true war of soldiers and 
the second also a war of civilians and deportees, the 
war in Korea has been largely one of prisoners. On the 
assumption that wars between Communism and its 
opponents are somewhat like religious wars, involving 
the doctrinal allegiance of men’s minds, this new role 
of the prisoner makes sense. He is a man who must 


be converted to a new truth and made to serve that. 
truth. His harshest battle begins in the stockade and, 


if he is to emerge with sanity or honour, he must be 
as carefully equipped for that battle as he has been for 
armed combat. As evidence about “ brain-washing” 
emerges, tacticians and psychologists in the West are 
becoming dcutely aware of this new kind of struggle ; 
faced with the perplexing problem of “ turncoats ” and 
forced confessions, the Defence Department in Wash- 
ington has, this -week, issued a new code to govern the 
behaviour of those who fight behind barbed wire. 

To a Communist belligerent, the potential role of a 
prisoner is threefold. First, he may be tricked, tortured 
or cajoled into making “ confessions” that will sub- 
stantiate a “big lie” such as germ warfare. Sccond, 
he may be converted to Marxism arid displayed 10 2 
country such as China as living proof of the regime s 
assertion that life there is better than life 10 the 
capitalist world from which he came. This, obviously, 
was the role for which the Chinese had inten‘ed the 
twenty-odd Americans who refused repatrietion 
1953. Thirdly, once a man’s captors are convinced of 
the authenticity of his new faith, he may be sent home 
to bolster an already x tt i Communist organisation 
or to pave the way fot infiltration, 
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Similarly, when a thoroughly trained Communist 
officer or soldier is taken prisoner, he is prepared to 
exchange one kind of war for another. As was shown 
in the island\camps off Korea, Communist prisoners 
swiftly set up a highly disciplined and brutal organisa- 
tion calculated to prevent anyone from being converted 
and designed to cause as much trouble as possible for 
their captors. Finally, it is known that some 
trusted and specialised Communist prisoners are 
deliberately ordered to pretend conversion so that they 
may either keep watch on those of their comrades who 
have actually gone over to the enemy or engage in 
espionage. 


In facing these various “ prisoner techniques,” : the 
West has been, and will continue to be, at a real dis- 
advantage. Converts and deserters are, of course, wel- 
come in any war, particularly when they carry technical 
information. But a Chinese. or North Korean soldier 
promenading in Britain or the United States and lec- 
turing on the miseries of life behind the iron curtain 
would be of scant value. The Communist and left-wing 
press would merely heap abuse on him, and many an 
anti-Communist listener would feel that evidence from 
a deserter is not to be taken altogether seriously. 

The same is equally true when it comes to using 
ex-Communists as potential agents or propagandists 
behind the iron curtain. In the first place, any prisoner 
who rashly returned to. China or North Korea after 
being converted to western ideas would be eliminated 
sooner or later, But what is more important, the West 
simply does not have political organisations in the 
Communist world and has no illusions about the 
imminence of liberation. The real questions for 
western military leaders and public opinion, therefore, 
are how soldiers should be trained towards the 
eventuality of “ brainwashing,” and how those who 
have been “converted ” should be judged. 

Anyone who has not been exposed to the anguish of 
solitary confinement and near-starvation, combined with 
the incessant onslaught of Communist rhetoric and 
tantalising promises of a return to the outside world, 
is woefully ill equipped to lay down rules for prisoners. 
That is what makes the reports of civilian psychologists 
and the findings of certain American courts martial so 
unattractive. Doubtless there are men whom no amount 
of torture and oratory has daunted. But it is a bad 
idea to base one’s strategy on heroes, particularly in 
an age of non-professional armies. Moreover, even 
exceptional men, such as the commanding officer of the 
eleven airmen, have testified that after a certain period 
of solitude and in the hallucinatory world of Communist 
interrogation they were willing “ to sign anything,” if 
only to regain contact with the livins. 

But it is precisely in this willingness that there may 
found an answer to “ brainwashing.” The best way 


of defeating a process is to render it absurd. If all 
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prisoners were instructed to pour forth declarations of 
allegiance to Communism, confessions of monstrous 
crimes and hair-raising accounts of life under capitalism, 
the Communists would soon be engulfed under moun- 
tains of valueless documentation. And if, at the same 
time, it had been made clear to the outside world that 
no statement whatever signed by a prisoner could be 
taken seriously, the whole propagandist aim of forced 
confessions would be defeated. 

The obvious difficulty with this kind of idea is that 
it applies primarily to men with brains worth washing. 
It calls for a certain amount of imagination and demands 


a fairly adequate knowledge of the Communist vocabu- . 


lary. To some extent, any man could be taught to tell 
his Chinese captors that he had personally lynched a 
dozen men or that his family had been driven from its 
garden in Surbiton by fox-hunting millionaires with 
top-hats and lacquered whips; but it is a technique 
which will best suit the more educated prisoner. More- 
over, voluntary confessions must be so devised that no 
prisoner is made to incriminate other prisoners. That 
is a crucial point, and it is one which American military 
courts are emphasising when secking to divide the 
broken from the guilty. 


* 


But the problem of “brainwashing” also affects 
soldiers long before they have been taken prisoner, for 
it necessitates new forms of training and places new 
responsibilities on those who send men out to fight 
Communism. A statistical survey of those men who 
surrendered to “ brainwashing” and became converts 
dramatically illustrates the fact that behind their failure 
lay the failure of army units without cohesion and the 
larger failure of the communities in which these men 
were reared. Those American prisoners who chose to 
remain in China were prepared for this choice by their 


memories of racial prejudice, social ostracism or unem- — 


ployment at home, and by the failure of their leaders 
to tell them just what they were supposed to be fighting 
for. It is a reassuring miracle that there should be so 
few “turncoats” in societies as varied and imperfect 
as those in the west. 

When such unfortunate men repudiate their new 
utopias, however, and prefer court martial at home, 
Communist propaganda and the entire nightmare of 
“ brainwashing ” have been dealt a formidable blow. 
One cannot but question the wisdom of those who 
demand automatic punishment of the three Americans 
who have left China. The American government has 
carefully pointed out that they are not being tried for 
going to China—an act exempted from retribution by 
the terms of the Korean armistice—but on the ground 
that they “aided and comforted” the enemy during 
their captivity. It is to be hoped that it will be made 
clear, in the course of their trials, that any punishment 
awarded to them arises from acts by which they brought 
death or suffering to their comrades. 
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Notes of the 
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Goa Blunders 


HE blood shed not only on the Goa border but also in 
T Bombay and other Indian cities this week is on the 
hands of both the Portuguese and the Indian governments, 
of unscrupulous Indian politicians (not all of them Com- 
munists), and of the organisers of the mass border crossings 
(who seldom get hurt themselves), quite as much as on those 
of the Goa police. Use of firearms by police is always 
deplorable, and particularly repugnant to British minds. 
But when, as happened on Monday in Goa, an isolated post 
of ten policemen is surrounded in the dawn light by a 


yelling mob, surging 

: across the frontier 

Ia tee | 2,000 strong, which 
Savantvadi defies all appeals 
me, §~ ‘ and warnings, is 


anyone really sur- 
prised that it uses 
its arms? That 
same day, in Delhi, 
Mr Nehru was wish- 
ing ‘success to the 
border crossers, and 
saying that no law 
or moral code sanc- 
tioned firing on un- 
armed men. Yet by 
Tuesday the Bom- 
bay police were re- 
peatedly firing on 
ae unarmed men, with- 
eke Nae, out preventing them 
eee from attacking tram 

SB drivers, smashing 
doors and windows, 
and looting shops. 
And in his Monday 
speech Mr Nehru 
also referred to the 
police firing on crowds in Patna during the previous week’s 
local disorders in Bihar, and appealed to the Biharis who 
had attacked police posts to be patient. 

Mob tactics, as Mahatma Gandhi long ago recognised, 
have nothing in common with true satyagraha. As applied 
this week, they have fouled the moral cause for which 
genuinely non-violent individual Indians and small groups 
have willingly courted imprisonment in Goa. They have 
damaged the Indian government’s position more than that 
of Portugal, and satisfied only the Communists and irrespon- 
sible opposition elements in India, whose unclean hand has 





been clearly visible in the more reckless acts. They have ~ 


exposed their country to the charge of itself violating the 
principles of non-interference, respect for territorial integrity 
and small nations, and neighbourly co-existence in “areas 
of peace,” that it upheld at the Bandoeng conference. They 
have also made it vastly more difficult for the Portuguese 
government to modify its attitude; in the atmosphere 
created by the week’s unhappy events, it is hard to se 
Lisbon making any early move towards allowing the people 
of Goa to decide their future for themselves. 


High Table Talk 


T should not be beyond the power of man’s devising to 
compile a record of the “summit” conference which 
would meet the legitimate arguments of those who urge 
more publicity, without running the risk of stultifying or 
inhibiting future negotiations. The prepared texts of state- 
ments made at plenary sessions by the principal delegates, 
a summary of the main points made in the discussion, any 
agreements or disagreements clear enough to be recorded, 
and any communiqués released in the course of the sessions 
would seem to be the obvious ingredients. Some such 
record is common form in the hundreds of international ; 
meetings held each year, and it is difficult to see why 
“summit ” meetings (on the Geneva, as distinct from the 
Churchillian, pattern), or foreign ministers’ meetings, need 
be very different, or why this issue should be one to ruffie 
Atlantic tempers. with the velocity of a Connic or a Diane. 
The sooner'the ghost of Yalta is exorcised and the lesson 
The only result of stretching the published record of a 
conference to include dinner conversation or, for that 
matter, verbatim accounts of exploratory and informal dis- 
cussion around the conference table, would be to make the 
minutes kept of these conversations more personal and 
less accurate, so that the existence of an official record could 
honestly be denied. It would not stop such conversations 
from taking place. Nor should it, for only by the floaung 
of trial balloons, much irrelevant conversation, and well- 
timed bursts of exasperation, can real understanding of 
another's position be gained. The opportunity for Mi 
Eisenhower to promise the Russians the American fiect will 


. always exist, and no mountain of documents wil! ever be 


high enough to convince a McCarthy that the opportunlly 
may not have been seized. 
On the other hand, a democratic country has the duty 
to insist that important international agreements. although 
they may be first bruit j at the dinner table, should weather 
the .% ot ; ffi ial | Pees sa in ‘the cold light of 
morning and the test of public opinion. It hos 2/s° the 
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right to an accurate summary of arguments and attitudes, 
as well as of decisions. If, as has been argued, to reveal 
that Mr Molotov behaved like Mr Molotov will anger the 
Russians and “ spoil the Geneva Spirit,” it is not easy to 
see who loses by, that fact being known. 


Avoid Bloodshed 


HETHER or not there are really two thousand members 
W of the Irish Republican Army now at large in 
England, together with another six thousand in Ireland, 
it is clear that its small bands of effectives are now working 
to a well-organised plan publicised with absurd bravado. 
The first stage of this plan is to seize guns and ammunition 
from military camps in England, although the gang leaders 
concerned appear to want to avoid bloodshed in this 
country if they can ; if sufficient arms are stolen, they will 
then probably be used in some much more dangerous 
demonstration in Northern Ireland. The story that the 
IRA intends to invade Ulster and seize a town with 
nationalist sympathies there for a death-and-glory stand 
may give too much credence to a few romantics’ dreams. 
But it is not intrinsically impossible ; a few hundred well- 
armed men could probably carry out a raid of this sort, 
and make a front-page nuisance of themselves for a week. 

The British Government should have two objectives. 
The first, of course, is to see that the gangs concerned 
do not manage to capture amy arms, and to apprehend 
their members. The second, consonant with this, should 
be to avoid bloodshed. ‘There has been a loud clamour 
this week that sentries on army camps should be more 
lethally armed, that they should not be asked to stand 
about with staves or empty rifles, while their ammunition 
is stored away in the . \ This clamour—like 
the recurrent cries that the police should be armed in areas 
where there are outbreaks of armed robbery—is a mistake. 
Given a proper warning system, the hordes of healthy young 
men at these army camps should be able to thwart and 
apprehend the IRA, on its present scale, by normal police 
methods. For the time being, at any rate, the proper 
remedy is not the issue of more loaded rifles to trigger- 
happy eighteen-year-olds, but the issue of more whistles to 
call out the camp, No martyrs can be created with them. 


Ulster’s Border 


INN FEIN has every reason to feel pleased with the 

advertisement of its cause in the Mid-Ulster by-election. 
Mr Thomas Mitchell, the Sinn Fein activist in Belfast Gaol, 
has been returned ‘with a majority increased from 260 to 
806. The local Unionists have now followed the example 
of their colleagues in Fermanagh and South Tyrone: they 
have lodged a petition in the High Court claiming that, 
’s Mr Mitchell knew that as a convicted felon he was 
ineligible to sit in Parliament, the seat should be awarded 
to the man who came second (which means the Unionist 
Candidate who was beaten) in the election. The majority 





of local Unionists probably regret this petition. Their 
view is that the constituency has now shown twice over that 
it does not want to be represented in the United Kingdom 
Parliament ; and that it does not matter much whether it is 
not represented by somebody in gaol or by somebody out of 
it. To seize the seat for the Unionists by legal action, they 
say, will merely cause trouble in the area—and do nobody 
but the Sinn Feiners any good. 

This view will command wide support in this country. 
But what of partition itself? In an article on another page 
our correspondent in Dublin clearly suggests that Britain 
Should no longer connive at Ulster’s retention of these 
nationalist areas in the south-west of the Province. The 
question needs probing with statistics. Outside Mid-Ulster 
and Fermanagh-South Tyrone, Ulster loyalist candidates 
piled up more than 
418,000 votes in the 
last. general election, 
while Sinn Feiners 
and other nationalists 
polled just over 
108,000 ; the majority 
against the Republic 
in four of the six 
counties is therefore 
overwhelming. In 
Mid-Ulster and 
Fermanagh - South 
Tyrone, Sinn Fein 
polled 60,266 votes 
against the Unionists’ 
59,745. It is true that, if the anti-partitionist candi- 
dates had been more moderate than Sinn Feiners, 
the combined nationalist majorities in these two con- 
stituencies would probably. have been around § per 
cent of the total vote instead of just under 0.5 per cent 
of it ; that was the result in 1951. But the area is still 
desperately evenly divided, and the conclusion that liberals 
outside Ireland may draw from this—despite, or perhaps 
because of, present troubles—is apparent.~ It is that the 
emotional grievances thrust upon the nationalist half by 
their present exile probably weigh less, in the cold scale of 
human welfare, than should the more tangible harm that 
would be done to the loyalist half by politically incon- 
ceivable cession. 


REPUBLIC 
OF IRELAND 


Unwillingly to Freedom 


HE Government’s announcement of its intention to end 

control of newsprint next March has brought into the 
open a quarrel which has been rumbling around Fleet Street 
for some time. All the big daily newspapers, except 
The Times, wanted to bind themselves in an agreement to 
limit any rise in the number of their pages once newsprint: 
is freed. They had both a bad aid a good reason for this. 
The bad reason was that a competition in expansion would 
be expensive ; although journalists and some readers ma 
have felt cramped by the thinness of postwar newspapers, 
the newspapers as companies have found a certain financial 
security in their chains. The good reason was that, although 
more dollars are to be allowed for imports, there is only a 
very limited amount of newsprint available on world 
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markets. With the return of freedom the contracts that the 
big newspapers have with their suppliers will come back 
into prominence; some small local newspapers have not got 
such contracts, and it has been suggested that a few might 
have to close down through lack of supplies—if competition 
ferces up newsprint consumption in Fleet Street itself. 
For these reasons, once it became apparent that 
The Times would not join in any voluntary restrictive 
agreement, most newspapers wanted Mr Thorneycroft to 
keep official controls on paging in being. Mr Thorneyc oft 
has decided instead to announce his scheme for freedom, 
although the Government will “ require to be assured that 
adequate provision is made for those newspapers whose 
individual requirements are relatively small.” On balance, 
his decision seems to be the right one. The extent of the 
danger that small newspapers might be squeezed out of 
production is open to debate. But it is for the Government, 
not the newspapers, to judge this, as the moment of pro- 
jected freedom approaches. To leave the judgment to the 
newspapers would be to delegate responsibility for a difficult 
decision to bodies which—with the best will in the world— 
must find it difficult to disentangle public-spirited from 
private-profit reasons for hugging to controls. 


Uncle Sam’s Other Korea 


FATE DEPARTMENT Officials in Washington who have been 
following events in South Korea and southern Vietnam 
must sometimes wish that America, like Russia, had its 
satellites. The wayward and erratic policies of Dr Syngman 
Rhee and Mr Ngo Dinh Diem contrast vividly with the 
docile conformity of the “ people’s republics.” Last week, 
it is true, Dr Rhee lifted the time limit he had laid down 
for the evacuation of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission, and when his acting Foreign Minister, Mr Cho, 
repeated the South Koreans’ claim to the Communist- 
occupied area south of the 38th parallel he refrained from 
saying how they proposed to enforce their demands. But 
Dr Rhee still insists that the commission should leave the 
country, and he has evidently stimulated Mr Dulles into 
expressing American sympathy for his case ; meanwhile the 
demonstrations, often marked by violence, continue round 
the commissioners’ billets. In southern Vietnam, too, Mr 
Ngo Dinh Diem still refuses to take the hints dropped 
by the western powers for his attention. He continues to 
ignore last month’s plea from Washington, London and 
Paris to open discussions with the north about elections next 
year, and it now appears that he considers that the terms 
of last year’s Geneva agreement will be satisfactorily ful- 
filled if he merely exchanges messages with the Viet Minh. 
Washington’s relations with Mr Diem typify the dilemma 
in which the Americans find themselves in dealing with 
their more intransigent Far Eastern allies. The regime in 
southern Vietnam, like that in South Korea, would collapse 
if the flow of American economic aid were cut off ; but the 
Americans know (and Mr Diem knows) that they cannot 
cut it off because there is no real alternative government, 
and therefore threats of stringent economic sanctions are 
quite meaningless. The Americans are in the embarrassing 
position of having-named Mr Diem as their sole heir, only 
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to discover that he has no filial feelings. It is likely that 
if Mr Diem survives the internal opposition of the religious 
sects he will emerge more and more as a Rhee-like figure - 
stubborn, nationalistic and provocative, but at least prefer. 
able to the Communists. Perhaps the Americans’ experi- 
ence with the South Korean President will be a guide to 
them in imposing as much moderation as is possible with 
the strictly limited means at their disposal. 


Bleak Anniversary in Morocco 


ODAY is the second anniversary of the deposition of 
T the Sultan of Morocco, and it will be a lucky day for 
M. Faure if it passes off with nothing worse than 3 
Moroccan general strike and the average daily quota of 
bloodshed. .His government has drafted in troops to guard 
against widespread disturbance, but should this occur he 
will be to blame for the gamble he took last week. 

Admittedly, he was in a sad dilemma. Pressing him on 
one flank was his new Resident-General in Morocco, M. 
Grandval, with the news that, temporarily, he had cowed 
the local terrorists of both nationalities, banished the worst 
offenders among French diehards, and thus conjured up, 
among most of the Moroccan parties, a mood in which 
nationalists were ready to waive their antagonism to the 
act of 1953 and to set up a Regency Council, provided that 
France would simultaneously remove the puppet Sultan it 
had placed on the Moroccan throne. But M. Faure dis- 
carded this precious chance of compromise in Africa. He 
did so because pressing him in the opposite direction were 
the right-wing groups on which his parliamentary majority 
depends. With Marshal Juin at their back and the ageing 
Glaoui, Pasha of Marrakech, as their mouthpiece, Gaullist, 
Peasant and so-called Independent deputies threatened to 
resign from his cabinet if he made any change on the 
Moroccan throne. 

One alternative confronting him was to call the right- 
wing bluff before today’s fateful anniversary ; he seems to 
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have decided that such an act would entail recalling Parlia- 
ment aod must lead to argument in Paris that might only 
increase the risk of a black Saturday in Morocco. The 
other alternative, and the one he chose, was to temporise 
and to send Mj Grandval back to Rabat with proposals for 
a representative government to be formed under the present 
Sultan. It was clear.from the start that such a plan could 
get nowhere this week, if ever, with the Nationalist parties, 
so that the risk he took was that of discarding a chance of 
compromise that bloodshed to-day could banish beyond 
recall. Further, even if the anniversary passes without mis- 
hap, does he imagine that his piece of temporising can 
advance France’s prospects of coming to terms with North 
African nationalism ? The only favourable interpretation of 
what he did is that he persuaded M. Grandval to try a 
device simply out of political guile, and because he saw no 
other way of persuading the Right that a change on the 
Moroccan throne is inescapable, and that his government is 
not worth upsetting in a lost cause. Meanwhile the Sultan 
seems to have baulked this process by agreeing to form a 
“representative” government, but composed of his own 


cronies. 


Red Army in Eastern Europe 


HERE is no reason to doubt the truth of the Rumanian 
Prime Minister’s denial of western press reports that 
the Soviet troops now stationed in his country would shortly 
be withdrawing ; for no concrete evidence has been pro- 
duced to support these reports and, in present circumstances, 
they seem to be inherently improbable. It is true that the 
original legal excuse for stationing Soviet troops in Hungary 
and Rumania will cease with the Red Army’s withdrawal 
from Austria ; but the mutual assistance treaty signed-by 
Russia and the satellites in Warsaw in May lies conveniently 
to hand to provide a new. legal justification for the presence 
of the Red Army in Eastern Europe. As Mr Gheorghiu-Dej 
said the other day: “ Under this treaty appropriate measures 
have been taken to ensure the security of the European 
democratic states.” And he went on to underline what 
should already be sufficiently clear in the West—that the 
Russians have no intention of scrapping these measures 
unless they can secure in return the complete dismantling 
of Nato and WEU. If Marshal Tito suggested to his 
Russian visitors that they should withdraw their forces from 
Eastern Europe, it seems unlikely that he got any really firm 
pledge in reply. 
_ As far as the satellite regimes themselves are concerned, 
it would be optimistic to assume (in spite of the upheaval 
in Eastern Germany im June, 1953) that the withdrawal of 
the Red Army would gtavely threaten their stability. The 
knowledge that Soviet troops are close at hand may help 
Messrs Gheorghiu-Dej and Rakosi to sleep more soundly 
i their beds ; but if these troops did withdraw across 
the Soviet border, they would not be far away, and could 
very easily be brought back again should the need arise. 
In any case, there is little doubt that the Communist bosses 
of Eastern Europe rely in the first place on their own secret 
Police and security forces to maintain themselves in power ; 


there are no Soviet troops in Czechoslovakia. Experience, - 


in fact, has shown that although the actual presence or close 


proximity of the Red Army plays an invaluable part in hoist- 
ing a Communist dictatorship into power, its presence is 
not vitally necessary to maintain the regime once it is firmly 


in the saddle—provided that the Soviet frontier is not too. 


far away. 


Russian Soldiers to the Plough ? 


= HE announcement that 640,000 Russian soldiers are to 
be released from the forces and sent to factory benches 
or collective farms has focused attention on the problem of 
Soviet manpower. It is an illusion that the Russians still 
have a huge labour reserve on which they can draw at will. 
Before the war rapid industrialisation was made possible 
largely by putting surplus rural labour to work in the 
factories, but this process could not go on for ever and the 
wartime casualty lists hastened its end. During the first 
postwar five year plan, partly because more women were 
employed, the number of “ workers and employees ” (that 
is, all those employed outside collective farms) rose every 
year by about two million people. But when the present 
plan was drawn up, it had been realised that further 
increases in the size of Russia’s national cake would depend 
More on raising productivity than on swelling the size of 
the industrial labour force. ~ 

In the event, things turned out better than the planners 
expected and the total of “ workers and employees ” has now 
reached the record figure of 47 million. The agricultural 
crisis, however, hinders further transfers from countryside 
to town, and the natural inflow—diminished by the “lost 
generations ” of the war—is not enough to maintain the 
former rate of growth. Hence the emphasis on productivity 
in all the pronouncements on the next five-year plan. 
Marshal Bulganin’s statement earlier this year about a pros- 
pective labour shortage was also made in the context of a 
speech about the need to raise productivity. Thus the 
promise of partial demobilisation, even if realised, may well 
have been dictated primarily by economic considerations. If 
it is unaccompanied by a cut in defence expenditure, it 
might also be a sign that the Soviet general staff has finally 
opted for the “new look” in atomic strategy. Last 
February, the Russians raised their admitted defence expen- 
diture from 100.3 to 112.1 billion roubles, and from less 
than 18 to nearly 20 per cent of their budgetary outlay. 
Unless this process is reversed, partial demobilisation may 
be simply a move to save on manpower money that can more 
profitably be spent on improving firepower and mobility. 


Towards a Selective Call-Up? 


HE debate on possible reforms in the system of call-up 
has become more widespread ; and it is possible that 
this may be one of the most ‘lively topics at both party 
conferences this year. More Labour members are now 
seized of the argument that, because conscripts are most 
useful to the services in their last six months with the 
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colours, a cut in the two-year period of call-up would lead 
to a_much more than proportionate cut in the effectiveness 
of British military forces. Rather oddly, some left-wingers 
have tried to translate this realisation into a “new case” 
against having any conscription at all. 

In fact, of course, it is a case for selective instead of 
universal conscription. The arguments against this, 
triggered off again by the Government’s recent proposal 
to exempt certain gtaduates for science teaching, have 
been of two kinds. One is the familiar argument of fair 
shares. As far as can be seen, and in the absence of 
specific public opinion polls nobody can see very far on 


_ a matter of this kind, reaction on this score has not been 


as fierce as might have been expected. It is significant that, 
during the recent and silly agitation about the cricketer who 
was invalided out of the RAF on perfectly respectable 
medical grounds, left-wing popular newspapers with their 
ear to the ground tried to lay part of the blame for this 
fuss on Conservative members, while right-wing newspapers 
gleefully laid the blame on Mr Dodds. And any storm in 
the common room about the exempted science teachers has 
centred not so much on the argument of fair shares, as on 
an argument of economics. Nobody disputes that science 
teachers, like the previously exempted police cadets, are 
essential and in short supply ; but there is a danger that the 
Government may use this bait of exemption to attract 
people into any of its own forms of employment where it— 
the Government—is experiencing a shortage because the 
salaries it pays are not high enough. 

This economic argument is much more soundly based 
than the argument of fair shares. A selective call-up in 
Britain might well draw upon experience in America, where 
young men of military age now seem to have about a 
three-to-one chance of avoiding the draft—but where 
escape depends largely on the accidents of the calendar and 
of regional domicile. A British system of selective call-up 
would probably have to be based partly on continued blanket 
exemptions for essential jobs ; but, instead of dribbling out 
fresh exemptions as opportunity offers, and as new pressures 
demand, the Government would be wise to ponder whether 
it should not go forward to selective service by a more 
deliberate route—including some element of lottery in it 
as soon. as it is clear that the services can get by with 
fewer men. The political possibility of getting a scheme 
of this kind accepted seems to be greater than appeared 
likely even a few weeks ago. 


Welfare Outside the Factory 


HE TUC is disgruntled because the Government has 

refused to implement this session all the recommenda- 
tions made by the Gowers committee in 1947 and 1949 ; but 
it has managed to secure some amplification of what the 
brief reference to this subject in the Queen’s speech por- 
tends. The Gowers committee was appointed to inquire into 
the closing hours of shops and into the statutory provisions 
relating to the health, welfare and safety of workers outside 


the scope of the Factory Acts. The TUC has been told © 


that the Government hopes in the present session to include 
measures dealing with shop closing hours and with health, 
welfare and safety im agriculture, forestry and railway pre- 
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mises. But no firm date has been fixed for a Bill to 
regulate the working conditions of the ten million and more 
workers in shops and offices. The TUC is particularly 
aggrieved because the Government “ has settled nothing a 
ali” about the other big section of the Gowers report— 
juveniles’ working hours. 

The excuse usually given for delay is lack of Parlia. 
mentary time. But there is a better excuse than this. After 
all its trouble with the Clean Food Bill, the Government 
should be wary on practical grounds of plunging into “a 
measure of great magnitude,” which, if the committee's 
recommendations were adopted in full, would attempt to 
regulate the temperatures of shops—even perhaps kiosks— 
as well as of offices and prescribe the numbers of lavatories 
and washbasins to be installed. It will be ludicrous if 
farmers are to be obliged by statute to do what they 
presumably all do in any case—allow their workers to wash 
in the farmhouse kitchen. The Gowers committee was 
appointed soon after the war, when the atmosphere was 
permeated with welfare and control. It was consequently 
almost bound by its terms of reference to make recom- 
mendations that seven years’ experience of the welfare state 
shows up as rather ridiculous today. 

The worst aspect of the affair is, however, not so much 
the possible intrusion of the state into kiosk and kitchen, 
as the further restriction on the right to work that would 
follow from implementing the Gowers committee’s recom- 


‘mendations on shop closing hours. It has never been made 


clear why one-man shopkeepers should be subject to a 
compulsory closing hour at all. Now it seems that future 
legislation may compel them to close an hour earlier and 
reduce the number of exemptions from the law. Doubtless 
many shopkeepers will welcome an order that they should 
all shut up shop earlier. But why should the small shop- 
keeper who wants to earn more money by staying open 
longer be protected from his own industrious inclinations ? 


Monday Closing ? 


HE need to avoid precipitancy about a shop closing Bil 
‘Ts the more urgent because new ideas are germinating 
in the retail trade. Last week Mr Trevor Bowen, the chatr- 
man of John Barker & Co., suggested that it was time that 
shopworkers had a five-day week. He proposed that shops 
should close on Mondays, as they do in Paris, and be open 
all day on Saturdays instead. This week the Union of Shop, 
Distributive and Allied Workers has issued a statement 
which neither approves nor disapproves of Monday closing; 
but which welcomes the suggestion of a five-day week and 
proposes joint talks between the union and employers. 

At should not; of course, be presumed that 2! this talk 
means that a five-day shopping week is imminent. The 
retailers are thinking much more in terms of what may be 
considered desirable by all concerned—retailers, shop 
workers and consumers—in a few years’ time, and are 
anxious lest a new Shops Act freeze the situation for ‘ 
generation or more. Consumers will certainly take lot 
convincing before they will readily accept the closing of 
shops all day on Monday. But the hardship to the con- 
sumer would depend on the type of shop. For the = 
themselves, the effect of being open all day on Satur 
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and closed on Monday would depend on the type of 
business. In the London area, for example, Kensington 
stores like Barkers, with a largely local custom, would find 
their Saturday morning pressure relieved, whereas stores 
in Oxford Street, which cater for many shoppers who do not 
live in London, might lose heavily by all-day closing on 
Monday, and would not be compensated by being open on 
Saturday afternoon, when their customers all go home for 
the weekend, From the workers’ point of view, the advantage 
of an extra half-day of leisure might be heavily paid for if 
they had to work all day on Saturday when their families 
and friends are free. To work Saturday mornings and 
Monday afternoons might suit them better. 

The variety of interests involved show how inappropriate 
it is to subject them all to a single ruling. According to the 
present Shops Acts, shops (except a few which are exempt) 
must close for 14 days a week, and the half-day must be 
either Saturday or a day specified by the local authority. 
The shops could give a far better service to consumers if 
they could vary their hours and stagger their half-days. If a 
less uniform system led to some shopworkers working less 
popular hours than others, the remedy—given sensible 
union protection—would be simple. To attract staff, these 


shops would have to pay higher wages than their 
competitors. 


To and Also Fro 


HE reports that Dr Billy Graham and Miss Marilyn 
T Monroe may soon visit Russia are interesting distil- 
lations of the “Geneva spirit.” It seems that Dr Graham 
is asking to be allowed to conduct a full-scale campaign 
on Soviet soil, but even the big-hearted Mr Khrushchev 
is unlikely to feel ready yet to grant such sweeping facilities 
either to him or to Miss Monroe. An encouraging number 
of western journalists have been able to enter Russia in 
recent weeks, but their activities are still limited by the 
system of permits for movement within the Soviet Union, 
by the fantastic cost of living at the present artificial ex- 
change rate for the rouble, by the refusal of driving licences 
and by a press censorship which, although somewhat eased, 
still bans all references to, for example, inflation. This 
censorship seems peculiarly futile when applied to visiting 
journalists, who naturally publish the banned messages as 
soon as they get home. 

But it is really more important that people living in 
Communist states should be able to get out than that out- 
Siders should be able to getin. A tiny, but welcome, chink 
in this part of the iron curtain appeared this week when 
Moscow announced that a few Soviet tourists would shortly 
be allowed to visit Sweden or Finland. Such opportunities 
will presumably be granted, at least to begin with, only 
‘0 true-red trusties whose faith is considered proof against 
the intoxicating air of a free country. The Soviet autho- 
‘ities’ intense fear of any alien contamination has been 
newly indicated by the fact that even Poland received its 
first postwar party of Russian tourists only a few days ago. 
But perhaps by the time Mr Khrushchev and Marshal 
Bulganin teach London next 


citizens will also be allowed a longer rein than hitherto. 
‘te are few things more important to the peace of the 
World than that large mumbers of men and women who 


year less privileged Soviet . 


60T 


are now cut off behind the iron curtain should have # 

chance to learn what life is really like in democratic coun- 
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Peron Strikes Back 


Ii is now clear that President Perén has not only survived 
the attempted coup against his regime in June and the 
period of partial political freedom that he was compelled to 
allow subsequently, but that he is preparing to restore his 
autocracy and destroy what organised opposition there is. 
On August 15th, a day on which Catholics throughout 
Argentina were gathering to protest against the govern- 
ment’s refusal to mark the feast of the Assumption, the 
Peronista police stole the limelight by announcing the dis- 
covery of a terrorist plot, allegedly a joint enterprise of 
Roman Catholics, Communists, Nationalists and “ members 
of traditional political parties.” With this story of variegated 
villainy as their excuse, the police have arrested scores of 
people and more repression is obviously on the way. 

President Perén has not only his own skill to thank for 
the present turn of events. The opposition has been hope- 
lessly ineffective and divided. Within the army various 
factions have stalemated one another and professional 
jealousy has kept senior officers from supporting Admiral 
Olivieri, a leader in the June revolt. The Radicals, for their 
part, have failed to use the few opportunities for free expres- 
sion which President Perén was forced to allow them, and 
are too anti-clerical to join the Catholics in a common front. 
The latter, finally, seem more concerned with repairing their 
churches and with marking religious holidays than with 
trying to end the present regime. 

With great astuteness, President Perén has postponed 


the referendum which was to decide on the separation of 


church and state. This means that tempers will cool even 
further over the next six months and that divisions among 
his opponents will become sharper. No doubt unrest and 


public demonstrations will continue in the immediate — 


future, but it now looks as if only a decision by the armed 
forces to intervene at full strength could bring Peronismo 
to a quick end. - 


Japan and Gatt 


T is at least something gained for the Japanese that, after 

three years of knocking at the door, they have at last 
been admitted as members of the exclusive club known 
as the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Even 
now, however, some of the members are less than enthusi- 
astic about the newcomer. It is known that Britain and 
Australia will invoke Article 35, which means that they 
need neither extend to nor receive from Japan full most- 
favoured-nation treatment in their mutual trade. In the 
case of Britain, the effect of this should not be considerable 
since the Japanese do in fact receive most-favoured-nation 
treatment, as regards tariffs, in the United Kingdom and 
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the colonies, though as a concession arising out of the 
peace treaty and not as a right under Gatt. In all probability 
France and South Africa will also resort to Article 35. 

Some Japanese’ are therefore beginning to wonder 
whether membership of Gatt will, after all, be so beneficial 
to them. Only 18 of Gatt’s 34 members actually took part 
in the tariff negotiations with Japan which were held in 
Geneva earlier in the year. Of these only four countries, 
including the United States and Canada, have so far actually 
signed agreements with them. The concessions wrung 
from the Americans are much valued in Tokyo, where it is 
hoped that the resulting increase in exports will be of the 
order of $20-30 million, but the Japanese are equally con- 
scious that the concessions which they have had to make 
will open up parts of their own market to foreign competi- 
tion. This price is barely worth paying when the markets 
which they really want to enter, like the British and French 
colonial territories, remain partially closed to them because 
of quota restrictions. _Moreover, membership of Gatt will 
not, because of the operation of Article 35, eliminate the 
discriminatory treatment of Japanese goods practised by 
Australia and South Africa, which is deeply resented. 

But formal admission as an-equal partner in Gatt will 
mean that Japan’s voice will be heard with added respect 
in the councils of those countries whose foreign trade 
accounts for more than two-thirds of the world’s total: But 
there are responsibilities as well as privileges in belonging 


to Gatt, and the authorities in Japan will be well advised - 


to look again at an early moment at some of their doubtful 
trade practices, such as concealed export subsidies, which 
probably do not fall within the letter, and are certainly 
contrary to the spirit, of Gatt. Those countries which still 
feel unable to extend to Japan the full benefits of member- 
ship will be watching to see whether Japanese loyalty to 
the agreement merits a change of attitude. The British 
position, which was publicly stated in the White Paper last 
April, is that until the government is satisfied that Japan 
will practise—as well as preach—fair trading, it will not 
forgo its freedom to protect British interests. In the mean- 
time Britain hopes to negotiate a long-term commercial 
treaty with Japan once the present discussions for a new 
financial and trade agreement are out of the way. 


Over Forty 


TT: Government has set a useful example with its plan 7 


to recruit men and women aged 40 and over to the 
Civil Service. Special competitions will be held regularly, 
and the successful candidates will be appointed to estab- 
lished pensionable posts in the clerical grade at a salary 
scale (for London) of £465 to £685 a year. To begin with, 
some §00 vacancies will be filled in London and about 100 
in Birmingham. 

This plan will not, it is true, go very far towards relieving 
unemployment among older workers. In June of this year 
about 70,000 of the 113,550 men registered as unemployed 
were over forty ; the proportion of over-forties among the 
unemployed women was rather smaller, but still sizeable— 
24,000 out of 64,000. Among these over-forties, clerical 
workers are one of the groups that find it particularly 


difficult to find work, although there is often a shortage 
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of young clerical recruits. By abolishing a maximum age 


_ limit (other than the normal retiring age) on recruitment, 


the Government may encourage other employers, notably 
local authorities (and why not banks 2), to look to the older 
age groups to fill their staff shortages. © 

Indeed, it is to be hoped that the Government’s example 
will go further. The Ministry of Labour told the Watkin- 
son committee on the employment of older men and women 
that nearly half of the vacancies dealt with by appointments 
offices for professional, managerial and higher executive 
posts carried age limits for applicants, many of the limits 
being under 40. If employers could bring themselves to 
disregard fixed age limits when recruiting staff, as they 
usually do where skilled manual workers are concerned, 
they would find it easier to fill their vacancies and would 
probably be pleasantly surprised with the quality of the 
older recruits. Unfortunately, however, not all private 
employers—since they are spending their own, instead of 
the taxpayers’, money—may feel able- to take such a 
generous view as the Government about the pensions 
problem. 


University Sateance 


HAT is the right way to avoid over-specialisation in 

schools ? This question is probed again in a report 
published last week by the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals. A sub-committee of that body, representing 
nine university members and nine headmasters and head- 
mistresses, presided over by Sir Charles Morris, has 
recommended that university faculties in accepting students, 
and the Ministry of Education and local authorities in 
awarding their scholarships, should not insist on three passes 
at advanced level in the General Certificate of Education, 
but be content with two. To ask for three, it is argued, 
deprives the student of time for general reading and ruins 
sixth-form work. The committee was not so convinced that 
its arguments applied to science subjects ; mathematics, 
physics and chemistry, for example, are so obviously 
interrelated. But it still hoped that two special subjects 
could in general be counted énough, and thus save the 
scientist from the specialisation of which he, more than 
anyone, is always accused. 

This“report conceals a deep and familiar difference of 
opinion between the schools and the universities. In general, 
the schools object to the examination requirements of the 
universities, which they say cramp their curriculum and 
turn education into mere cramming. Most of the univet- 
sities, on the other hand, feel that to specify their require- 
ments in several subjects is the only way to ensure that 
students have reached a reasonable ‘standard outside the 
subject that they intend to read at the university. London 
University, it is true, has taken the lead in putting more 
trust in the schools, by relaxing its entrance requiremenis 
from May, 1957: But there is surely room for 2 sensible 
middle view. There are objections to too many subjects 
at the advanced level of the GCE, though some ly 
observers, at any rate, would not feel that three are exce> 
sive ; these objections, however, certainly do not apply ® 
the ordinary level, which can fairly be used to ensure 
adequate spread of education. 
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cs, The basis of the transistor is purified germanium, an element whose peculiar properties permit the ag 
sly close control of the movement of electrons within its structure. In this respect it differs from the radio | . ; a 
cts valve in which electrons are controlled within a vacuum. 4 
the The transistor needs no filament and operates at very low voltages and currents. This means that its power 
an consumption is negligible, and it is very economical to use. Another advantage is its small size—in many cases tig 
no larger than a pea—which is opening up applications hitherto impossible with the conventional valve. 
of Mullard transistors are already being used extensively in hearing aids where their small size and low nig 
ral, power requirements are resulting in instruments of match-box dimensions, which will operate for about three bia 
the hundred hours from one miniature 1.5 volt battery. 
and Transistors are also being successfully employed in the development of equipments as diverse as computing : 
er machines (electronic brains) and portable gramophones, telephone equipment and nuclear radiation counters. ; 
ire- And this is only a beginning. Research continues, and it is still impossible to foresee the ultimate extent of 
that transistor ications, potentially they appear to be unlimited. ‘Whatever the future may bring, the 
the Mullard organisation will play its traditional part in supplying British equipment manufacturers with electronic 
jon devices of the most advanced design and the highest quality. eae 
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THE SHORT SEA CROSSINGS 


HE FUTURE PATTERN of the short sea crossings of Northern Europe is 
Troe receiving a great deal of attention. As an alternative to ferry boats, 

the Dover-Calais tunnel project has receded even farther into the back- 
ground because of growing interest in the. achievements of the air ferries, 
During the short space of five years, Silver City Airways has successfully 
demonstrated that it is possible to compete, at charges not much above sea 
rates, for a substantial volume of the passenger vehicle traffic which annually 
crosses the English Channel, and this pioneering enterprise has recently been 
followed by Air Charter Ltd with their “Airbridge” between Southend and 
Calais. 

But this is only a beginning: with larger and increasingly economic 
aircraft, the downward tendency of costs is expected to continue. A sign of 
confidence in the prospects of these air ferries was the decision by Silver City 
to construct Ferryfield, a new private enterprise airport opened this year in- 
Kent. Coast to coast air ferrying started with cars, but soon spread to general 
freight. Freight can be cheaply and conveniently carried to and from the 
coast by road, and road transport enables it to be handled direct from factory 
or assembly point to the consignee’s premises across the Channel. For 
passengers too, road transport to the coastal point of departure is the least 
expensive means. Its use, combined with the air ferry, makes possible fares 
to places in Northern Europe that compare very favourably with third class 
by sea and train, as well as saving several hours in transit time. One of the 
advantages of the air ferries is that they maintain a continual flow of traffic 
in amounts well suited to smooth handling through customs and immigration, 
instead of one or two overwhelmingly busy periods each day when up to 
100 cars and hundreds of passengers are passed through the sea ports. 

The Bristol Freighter made the air ferries possible; and the helicopter, 
though still in its early years of development, is likely to have a promising 
application to these kinds of lifting duties. Needless to say, what suits the 
English Channel applies equally well for other parts of the world. Straits Air 
Freight Express Ltd runs the ferry between the North and South Islands of 
New Zealand, for instance, and now a new air ferry is to be started linking 
the Florida Keys with the mainland. Favouring the air ferry is the fact that, 


whilst costs of surface transport grow higher each year, air transport costs 
are steadily trending downward. 


THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 
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French Hangover 


giTons find it difficult to muster sympathy for a neigh- 
B bour who complains of having too much wine in the 
cellar. Yet each year one of the major problems of the 
French government is to decide how to get rid of the 
country’s excess production of wine. Last week free dis- 
tribution was added to the list of measures taken to tap off 
the surplus. A litre of wine ‘per week is to be given free to 
the “economically weak ”—old-age pensioners, invalids 
and the like—and the Minister of Defence has been asked 
to raise the wine ration for the troops. Indeed, free dis- 
tribution seems to be a favourite French way of tackling 
agricultural over-production ; free milk and sugar were M. 
Mendés-France’s contribution to solving the problem. With 


wine now being poured on top of milk and sugar, Parisian 


wits are-already prophesying national indigestion. 

Over-production in the vineyards now costs the French 
exchequer some £2§ million a year. Free distribution of 
wine is expected to account for about eleven million gallons, 
while about 175 million gallons are to. be purchased this 
year by the state for distilling, which is a completely un- 
economic proposition. For the southern vine-growers, 
under pressure from Algerian imports and the competition 
of other regions, emergency measures to protect their 
livelihood seem an absolute necessity. But, since the cheap 
vin ordinaire is unsuitable for export, and since home con- 
sumption cannot be fostered without increasing the dangers 
of alcoholism, the only long-term solution appears to lie in 
the elimination of poorer quality vines and the transfer 
of land to more productive cultures. -For years this has 
been the government’s official programme ; but the main- 
tenance of artificial prices and indiscriminate subsidising, 
without regard to the quality of the product, have made it 
almost impossible to realise. If the present waste is not to 
continue indefinitely the will therefore have to 
act much more determinedly. Otherwise the morning after 
each vendange is likely to find the government with a finan- 
cal hangover. 


SHORTER NOTES 


oe 


The first steps towards the return of the Kabaka to 
Buganda have now been taken. On Thursday of last week 
the Lukiko unanimously accepted the main and transitional 
agreements (described in The Economist of July 30th) ; 
and this week the transitional agreement was signed by the 
Governor and by the Kabaka’s representatives, who were 
subsequently sworn im as regents until his return. The 
Way 1s now clear for the election of Buganda members to 
the enlarged legislative council of Uganda; the new 


ministerial system in the ceftral government also came into © 


force this week, 


a7 


3 


. 
_ A tecent survey by Naafi of sales in its service cant 
's @ fascinating social document. Sales of beer are down, 
Dut it seems that there is am increasing demand for milk, 





61f' 


fancy cakes and ice cream. In part, this trend no doubt 
reflects the youth of a conscript army. But, in large part, 
this is one more indication that as Britain grows richer it is 
moving towards an American pattern of consumption ; the 
cream-puff soldier springs from the well-paid adolescent 


= has had the money to visit milk bars in his early civilian 
ife. 


* 


In an article entitled “ Australia’s Anti-Cyclone ” 
on page 370 of The Economist of “July 30th, Sir 
Arthur Fadden, the Australian Treasurer, was quoted -as 
saying that the Australian budget surplus was expected to 
be £A56 million, £A30 million of which was due to uhder- 
spending on defence. According to the official text, which 
was not available at the time of writing, Sir Arthur stated 
that the budget surplus was £A70.2 million (about £Stg 56 
million), and that expenditure on defence amounted ‘to 
£A185.5 million or £A14.5 million less than the Budget 
estimate. 


Maud and Other Poems 


In the middle of a great war, an important literary 
event is still able to excite great attention. Mr Tennyson’s 
volume, long expected, has now ‘appeared, and public 
opinion, united in the eagerness of its expectation, is much 
divided on the questions whether the present volume 
sustains its author’s high reputation, and whether 
“Maud” is a great poem. . . . It is a strange result 
of the abandonment of poetical rules so fréquently prac- 
tised and so universally tolerated, that men of taste are 
found to arrive at the most diametrically opposite opinions 
with regard to the same poem. This is the necessary 
result of going into the sea of criticism without a compass. 
Music has rules of harmony, the violation of which is 
condemned by all: there are rules of proportion and per- 
spective which no painter can venture to transgress: the 
masters of ancient literature thought it no indignity to 
bind even the muses by certain laws, arid the most acute 
of ancient critics has left us a poem which in fact consists 
of a series of rules for the poetical art. . . . The poem of 
“ Maud ” seems to us an exact instance of what that man 
will be led into, who, trusting only to his gift, ventures 
to disregard law. . . . It consists of a series of brilliant 
miniature effects: each one connected, indeed, with the 
others, but each in itself more or less complete. It may 
be ‘easier to build in detail, but a mere aggregate of 
beautiful details will not make a harmonious whole. . . . 
The songs which occur in “ The Brook” are excessively 
beautiful ; no poet was ever more at home than Tennyson 
among lawns, and brooks, and woods, and flowers. Time 
has not reconciled us to the lines on the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s death ; which seem to partake in the ban affixed by 
the muses to all official laureate productions. . .. Not even 
Mr Tennyson’s reputation can restrain us from con- 
demning as utterly poor and unworthy of their subject, 
the lines on the Cavalry Charge at Balaklava. On the 
whole, we fear that this volume has not justified the hopes 
raised by its announcement. Mr Tennyson . . . is @ 
delightful writer of verses ; he will be read probably by 
more than one generation with true pleasure ; but he has 
declined the labour which alone constitutes, and has con- 
sequently foregone the immortal fame which belongs te, 


a great poet. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Goa in the News Again 


Sir—Your editorial on Goa, in your 
issue of August 6th, suggests a few 
reflections. 

It was gratifying to note that in your 
opinion Goa at least is no “ imperialist 
war base.” This as you know, has been 
one of the main arguments advanced by 
Mr Nehru for the necessity of annexing 
Goa, although he consistently ignores 
the guarantees already given and the 
offer of negotiations repeatedly made by 
the Portuguese Government—which 
specifically suggested discussions cover- 
ing the military position of Goa in 
relation to the Indian Union. And mean- 
while politicians and mewspapers persist 
in making gross insinuations calculated 
to spread the belief that Goa is a threat 
to India, whose frontier is allegedly 
exposed to mysterious dangers and 
enemies. 

Yet all this is quite understandable. 
The Indian Government could not avoid 
the uncomfortable conclusion that the 
Goans’ desire to join the Indian Union 
was nothing but wishful thinking on its 
part. And despite the sometimes violent 
“pressure put on the many thousands of 
Goans living in India, Mr Nehru has 
only got a few dozen of them at the 
outside to join the so-called liberation 
movement. 

All this is so well known—even Mr 
Nehru admits it—that I was surprised 
at the dogmatic assurance with which 
you enunciate what you call the “ hard 
reality” that Goa is “bound to India 
by stronger human and material ties 
than those that link it with Portugal.” 

Is The Economist perhaps in pos- 
session of unpublicised facts warranting 
this assertion ? Or does it rather rest 
on the weight carried by the utterances 
of those “ doctrinaire ‘anti-colonialists’ ” 
(as you yourself say) “ who cannot con- 
ceive that there should be any genuine 
attachment to Portugal in Goa” ? 

As I see it, the “ hard reality” in this 
business of Goa is an ambition that 
invents, for want of any better justifica- 
tion, martyred peoples and frontier 
threats and whose method, sadly popular 
in recent history, is to pose as the cham- 
pion of peoples who do not ask to be 
defended. 

Let the people take their own decision, 
you say. Very well, but the advice 
would be more pertinent if addressed 
to Mr Nehru. 

Finally let: it be said in ‘passing that 
while this “international divertissement 
for the otherwise dull month of August” 
may amuse quite a few people, it is 
certainly no fun for the people of Goa 
themselves, for whom Mr Nehru pro- 
claims such sympathy and whom he 
subjects so ruthlessly to all manner of 





restrictions and unpleasantness.—Yours 
faithfully, A. POTIER 
Portuguese Embassy 


[Is it now to be understood that Portu- 
guese policy is that the inhabitants of Goa 
should decide their own future status ?— 
EpirTor.] 


Holidays in Britain 


Sir—In your note of August 6th you 
make a sweeping and unfair statement 
that “foreign visitors are herded into a 
separate queue and grilled like spies, 
while holders of British passports sail 
through and take all the best seats on 
the train.” From personal experience, 
and in this I have the support of several 
Greek friends, I have found the immi- 
gration officers, both in Dover and New- 
haven, most understanding, efficient and 
courteous. By filling in a form on board 
the Channel steamer it took me only a 
few minutes to get through the “ gril- 
ling ” part of the entry into the United 
Kingdom. In addition, the British 
customs officials finished their inspection 
of my luggage in a surprisingly short 
time. The only ones who were “ grilled ” 
were the returning holders of British 
passports who had to account for the 
various items they were bringing in. 
Finally, the coaches of the train were 
filled mostly by foreigners who got the 
best seats until the balance shifted by 
the arrival of non-foreigners. Both the 
Customs and Immigration Authorities 
of Great Britain can compare favourably 
with the most tourist-minded similar 
services of Continental Europe.—Yours 
faithfully, N. P. CoNSTANTINIDIS 
Athens Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry. 


Students and Freedom 


Sir—Mr James Macfarlane, deputy- 
president elect of the National Union of 
Students, has rather misread the true 
sense of my article in your issue of 
July 23rd, which, because of its neces- 
sary brevity, could not dwell on the 
subtle distinctions between the Inter- 
national Student Conference (ISC) and 
the Communist-dominated International 
Union of Students (IUS). I stated 
quite clearly that the ISC is an alter- 
native, not an opposition, to the IUS. 
I said nothing about indulging in pole- 
mics against Communism. 

When I said that it showed an illo- 
gical face, I referred, for instance, to 
its attitude towards attacks on academic 
freedom in various parts of the world. 
The actual resolutions were categoric 
in “deploring” the situations in South 
Africa and i urging 
national unions to do something about 
the problems. But in the case of Eastern 
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Germany it could only note that certain 


information been received, “ fee)” 
that fundamental fights had been 
violated, “ appeal” to the East German 
authorities to re-examine the situation 
and delegate the German national 
student union the task of circulating 
further information. All this in spite 
of the fact that there was as much de- 
tailed material available to the confer. 
ence about the East German situation 
as about the other two countries. 
Finally, if I may speak as a journalist, 
I cannot but feel that the decision of 
the Conference to hold its main debates 
in private commission, with the press 
excluded, did nothing’ towards helping 
the public to appreciate the way that the 
world student movement is acting and 
thinking.—Yours faithfully, 


Your CORRESPONDENT 


EPU Before and After 


Sir—In the announcement of the sign- 
ing of the European Monetary Agree- 
ment in your issue of August 6th it is 


_ said that the terms of the agreement 


provide for margins round the exchange 
parity of a maximum of only 3 per cent. 
Although I have the impression that 
some continental countries were in 
favour of such a maximum margin 
round the exchange parity, such an 
obligation was not included in the 
articles of the agreement. The only 
obligation which the signatories under- 
took is the obligation to fix certain buy- 
ing and selling rates for gold, the US 
dollar or some other currency for the 
purpose of limiting the fluctuations of its 
currency. Each participating country is 
free to fix its own margins, which will 
remain in force until further notice. 
Nevertheless the press release of the 


‘OEEC concerning the European Mone-, 


tary Agreement tells us that it is the 
intention of all participating countries 
that the margins adopted by them will 
be as moderate and as stable as possible. 
Continental circles probably hope that 
this declaration together with Mr 
Butler’s statements in Parliament will 
mean that the British authorities will do 
the utmost to prevent fluctuations of the 
rate of sterling exceeding the 3 per cent 


Am I wrong in considering this error 
as not entirely unbiased?—Yours 
i E. D. J. KrutjTBosch 


Cultura! Exports 


Sir—Your correspondent’s article ™ 
your issue of August 6th on the subject 
of American cultural exports was enter 
taining and informative, but surely 
contains’ a, masterly understatement 
when he speaks of the “. . . charactet 
istic American eee for Come 
participation i orm 0 
ee. end that «  . . industry 
has steered clear of Government assist- 
ance in the development of foreig? 
Ff ” wd 
lorgmany years now the Export # 
lament Bank has supported 4 
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range of American speculative contracts 
and projects overseas. Moreover, the 
activiics Of American’ business men 
which flow from Government agencies, 
such as Marshall Aid and FAO, are 
something that e€Xporters, contractors 
and engineers are frequently confronted 
with 1n Europe and the Middle East. 
And then there is, of course, Point Four. 
—Yours faithfully, 

M. MAcKENZIE 
London, W.1 


Camera Weather 


Sir—Mr Roy Peters is on solid ground 
in suggesting that the relatively limited 
consumption of photographic goods in 
this country is due above all to price. 
Only the cheapest types of cameras are 
made in this country in significant 
quantities, so if Mr Peters were to buy 
a £20 camera it would probably be im- 
ported and the pricé structure would be 
as follows: — 


of s. d. 
Cost to Mr Peter@ 6.ies kK 's 0 0 
Purchase taX..#sveseeeaewne 418 2 
Retailer's gross profit........ 5 $7 
Importer’s and distributers’ 

gross profit, SAY .seesecees ee 
Key industries duty ........ 291 
Freight, insurance, etc., say... 2-2 
Received by manufacturers, 

f.o.b. .. «06 ¢ deen ae 416 0 


The recipients of Mr Peters’ {£20 
would therefore be: — 


: Ss 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. . 4 
5 


Retailer 


"eee eee eee eee eee eee 


olm oxnw™ 


£20 0 

Now Mr Peters—if he will allow me to 
refer to him both directly and sym- 
bolically—is no fool. Though he may 
have no idea of the above figures he 
can sense that he is, in some way or 
other, being over-charged and so does 
not spend his money on an interesting 
camera unless his urge to photography 
is almost as stromg as to drink or 
tobacco. (I refer, I hasten to add, to 
Mr. Peters the symbolic). 


This may be a good thing whilst our 
balance of payments is precarious, but 
to treat photography more repressively 
in the matter of purchase tax than other 
sports and pastimes and to continue to 
Protect manufacturers—who cannot 
make what the public want—by a 50 
per cent tariff are policies hard to 
justify in normal times.—Yours ~ faith- 
fully. NEVILLE Brown 


London, Wr 
Crossing the Hump 
SiR—I passed the article in your issue 
of July 2nd (page 47) on to a British 
in Brazil, whose 


cattle station owner 
comment was “We finished this 20 


years azo,” by which he meant that he 
a finished ~~ the of his 
Cattle 20 years ago.—Yours fai 

Londo ” WwW. 


n, E.C.2 
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First President 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: Volumes V 
and VI. 

By Douglas Southall Freeman. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 586 pages and 
535 pages respectively. 37s. 6d. each. 


ARS longa, vita brevis. How long 
and how short are poignantly, and 
unusually precisely, illustrated by the 
historical career of Douglas Southall 
Freeman. His death, in 1953, cut him 
off at the prime of his powers, at the age 
of 67. He left behind him three major 
works of historical scholarship, “ Robert 
E. Lee,” “Lee’s Lieutenants,” and the 
unfinished “George Washington.” On 
the first of these he spent 6,100 hours, on 
the second 7,121, and on the third 
15,693. We have these figures on the 
authority of his literary executors, who 
have drawn them from his own meticu- 
lous records. There may be those from 
whom the idea of punching thus sedu- 
lously the time-clock of history evokes 
only a wry and knowing smile. If so, 
they should pause and consider what 
such a planned scholarship enabled one 
man—and that man also a full-time 
newspaper editor—to accomplish. 

Freeman was a Pre-Raphaelite among 
American historians. Taking themes 
which had hitherto invited depiction in 
romantic and subjective terms, he 
sought to restore to them the freshness 
and vitality they had lost, by treating 
them with a precision and fidelity 
hitherto unexampled. Thus for Wash- 
ington it is as if, in place of the posed 
and idealised figure in the battle scenes 
of Peale and West, we are given a 
realistic and meticulous delineation by 
Holman Hunt. Freeman’s aim, as he 
said of himself, is “first to recapture, 
then to narrate,” and by “ recapture ” he 
means first the total recovery, as far as 
modern research makes possible, of all 
the available material on every detail of 
Washington’s career, then the sifting of 
this into verifiable fact and probable 
fable, and finally the organisation of the 
facts into a continuous narrative of 
events seen, as nearly as possible, as 
they appeared to the central actor at the 
time they occurred. 

It is only at this last stage that selec- 
tion supervenes, to reduce the story to 
manageable proportions and to imple- 
ment the author’s concepts of relevance 
and importance. The results of such a 
method are, first, great fidelity to fact— 
a crucial ene ae dealing 
with a e so smothered by the accre- 
tions = heroic myth-makers—and, 
secondly, when the author does permit 
himself a judgment, an effect of fairness 
and impartiality almost Washingtonian 


in itself. The periodic analyses of his 
hero’s character and motives (scrupu- 
lously isolated, incidentally, from the 
rest of the story) compel one’s respect 
and attention not so much for any 
brilliant psychological penetration— 
Freeman is no intuitionist historian— 
but for their background of 
knowledge and disinterested reflection. 
Anyone who is going to dissent from 
the admittedly favourable verdict which 
Freeman returns on the father of his 
country must first of all put in an equiva- 
lent amount of thought and study upon 
the facts of Washington’s career. 

And what a career it was. The first 
of these two volumes brings to a close 
the remarkable story of his generalship 
from the day when Victory was first 
assured by the French intervention to 
the surprisingly long-deferred consum- 
mation at Yorktown. The second is 
devoted to the even more remarkable 
achievement of the Cincinnatus who 
presides over the Constitutional Con- 
vention and then, with virtually no 
experience of civil government, becomes 
the first chief executive of the infant 
republic. Though Freeman, one sus- 
pects, felt more relish (like Washington 
himself) for his hero’s exploits in the 
field than for his achievements ‘at his 
desk, he tells the story of both with equal 
sympathy and insight. Even the circum- 
stantial details—the prosy extracts from 
the Mount Vernon records, the “ Court 
and Personal” details of the hero’s 
receptions and dinner parties—have 
their place on a canvas as extensive as 
this. There can be no doubt, unfinished 
as the story is (it stops before Wash- 
ington’s second term), that it realises 
the author’s ambition—* by the slow 
and painstaking processes of scholarship 
to examine, verify and preserve a major 
legend.” From these pages Washing- 
ton indisputably emerges as the great 


man he is. What, alas, even Freeman’s ~ 


pen cannot do, is to make him very 
interesting. After Alexander the Great 
he remains perhaps the least interesting 
great man of history. 

At the same time, to contemporary 
readers here is a fascinating parallelism 
that forces itself on one’s notice in every 
chapter of both these books. Whether 
one is following the Generalissimo, 
whose forte was diplomacy and i 
tration rather than tactical or even 
strategical planning, or the first Presi- 
dent, scrupulously correct in his i 
with Congress, anxious always to 
above party, determined not to lose 
services even of rival and clashing 
ordinates, the temptation is irresisti 
to read, for Washington, Eisenhower. 
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New Portrait of Bismarck 


BISMARCK. 
By A. J. P. Taylor. 


Hamish Hamilton. 286 pages. 18s. 


ROFESSOR LANGER has driven 

‘out of fashion the once familiar view 
of a bellicose Bismarck, who secured 
Germany’s greatness by war and pre- 
served it by threats of fighting again ; 
the Bismarckian system of the seventies 
and eighties is now generally seen as an 
elaborate series of arrangements for pre- 
serving peace. Mr Taylor, in his latest 
book, has little new to say on the diplo- 
matic side, which he covered well, in 
any case, in his recent “ Struggle for 
Mastery in Europe”: the observation 
that Bismarck “made friendship with 
Russia the keystone of his foreign 
policy” perhaps deserves to be picked 
out. He seeks instead to dispose of 
another popular misconception about 
Bismarck, whose name is often taken as 
synonymous with arbitrary rule ; really, 
Mr Taylor thinks, “ Bismarck was a par- 
liamentary statesman exactly like Sir 
Robert Walpole or the younger Pitt, 
even though, like them, he depended on 
royal favour.” The arialogy is not quite 
fair—Walpole and Pitt did not plan 
coups détat to keep themselves in 
office ; but it is reasonable to point out 
that “Imperial Germany was a Recht- 
Staat, secure from arbitrary govern- 
ment”—at any rate till long after 
Bismarck was dead. Yet the men who 
worshipped Bismarck from afar were 
very unlike the devoted coterie of “ Mr 
Pitt’s friends” who governed England 
for a generation after his death; Bis- 
marck had no friends in politics, and 
tied himself to no party. 


..Mr Taylor admits this; indeed, he 
uses the fact to emphasise another un- 
familiar aspect of Bismarck, who “ was 
credited with profound foresight where 
there had been only a quick instinctive 
response to events.” Bismarck said once 
himself that “ Politics are not a science 
based on logic ; they are the capacity of 
always choosing at each instant, in con- 
stantly changing situations, the least 
harmful, the most useful.” Insight into 
immediate dangers and immediate 
remedies for them was, in fact, his 
peculiar gift; and Mr Taylor invites 
us to admire his titanic abilities as a 
tactician, and to put aside.the self- 
portrait, painted in proud old age, of a 
titantic strategist planning in terms of 
centuries and not of weeks. Short-term 
planning led, often enough, to long-term 
entanglements—as the biographer does 
not fail to point out; this is no work 
of adulation, and we are treated to an 
account of tempers, china-throwing, and 
hypochondria to set off the impression 
of solidity in the excellent . portraits— 
and in the Bismarck legend. 

“Though Bismarck enjoyed the repu- 
tation of a fighter and looked like one,” 
Mr Taylor explains, “he never fought 
on equal terms. . His greatest gift 
was in packing the cards, not in playing 
the hand.” Almost as self-centred as 
Hitler, his greatest appetite was for 
authority for himself ; moreover, “ Sus- 
picion grew with power ; and he broke 


ministers and ambassadors who showed 
any sign of independence.” Mr Taylor’s 
portrait is not an attractive one ; but, - 
written with his usual mordancy, it has 
this great advantage—i! makes the reader 
think. 


‘ 


Twenties and Thirties 


BRITAIN BETWEEN THE WARS, 
1918-1940. 
By Charles Loch Mowat. 
Methuen. 703 pages. 30s. 
HIS is an admirable textbook, 


packed with’ information well 
arranged and_ attractively presented. 
Behind it lies a really staggering amount 
of reading, from which the author 
emerges with a mind of his own and a 
hard-hitting style which, though some- 
times cruel, is not often unfair and never 
swayed by prejudice. The preface is 
dated from Chicago and though the 
author is an Englishman and a son of 
Oxford in more senses than one, he has 
spent most of the past twenty years, 
since he took his degree, on the far side 
of the Atlantic. 

As the past recedes, there is a sort of 
survival of the fittest among its events 
in the minds of the following genera- 
tion ; some fade into oblivion, others 
increase and multiply with constant 
reiteration. Thus it is a matter of small 
moment that in his inevitable last 
chapter Mr Mowat, with the support 
of Wheeler-Bennett, Duff Cooper and 
Co., gives a magisterial rehammering to 
the all too numerous nails in the coffin 
of Neville Chamberlain’s foreign policy. 
Of course he had to do it, but we had 
heard it before. The value of his book 
lies much more in such chapters as those 
which provide a long, detailed and bril- 
liant survey of the economic, industrial, 
and social conditions of the post-slump 
decade, introduced by sv typically well- 
balanced a paragraph as the follow- 
ing :— 

Recovery, despaired of in 1931, was in 
the air by 1933, obvious by 1935. The 

National Government got little thanks for 


it, partly because it did not deserve it— - 


its policies, as will be seen, neither helped 
nor hindered very much—partly because 
recovery, like the depression, was uneven, 
so that the misery of the depressed areas 
drew attention away from the return of 
prosperity elsewhere. This was the basis 
of the myth, sedulously propagated later, 
of the “hungry thirties.” The reality 
was different. 
The complexities of that reality are 
followed through a hundred fascinating 
pages:—improved agricultural output ; 
the tragedy of Jarrow ; increasing con- 
sumption and service industries ; hous- 
ing boom ; youth hostels, holidays with 
pay, football pools, ballet and “ palais “2 
the gaps in the half-built welfare state ; 
and even “the Left Book Club.” 

Mr Mowar’s Vanity Fair, like 
Thackeray’s, is “a novel. without a 
hero.” Lioyd George, MacDonald, 
Baldwin, Chamberlain and the rest—he 
has no high opinion of any of them. 
With scrupulous fairness he records 
their merits, but leaves them incon- 
spicuous in comparison with their short- 
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coming ings. He also deplores the time 
wasted on crossword: puzzles, a judg- 
ment which The Economist can record 
with unwrung withers. . 


German Cocksureness 


MY FIRST SEVENTY-SIX YEARS: 
The Autobiography of Hjalmar Schacht, 
translated by Diana Pyke. 
Allan Wingate. 558 pages. 235s. 
FF is difficult to admire much about 
this book beyond the extraordinary 
vitality of its author. It is written with 
the cocksureness of an urchin, and js 
full of the German’s favourite clichés— 
from the permanence of fog in London 
to the wickedness of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and of several forms of modern 
art. One scans Dr Schacht’s pages in 
vain for the technical enlightenment that 
so brilliant a banker might be expected 
to offer. Nor do the unusual experiences 
of this man seem to enable him to 
analyse or synthesise the epoch through 
which he has lived. Lastly, he seems 
unable to grasp that the more success 
he claims as Hitler’s Minister of Econo- 
mic Affairs, the greater his contribution 
to that economic strength which made it 
possible for Hitler to launch the war his 
ambitions had always required. 

This is not to say that Dr Schacht was 
a war criminal in the sense of conscious 
conspiracy ; but it does mean that he 
was strangely blind to the inevitable 
consequences of National Socialism, and 
that he cannot dissociate himself from 
the responsibility of the German nation 
for the crimes of their rulers during 
those twelve years from 1933 to 1945. 
The comparison that Dr Schacht makes 
between Hitler and Roosevelt is a 
characteristically cheap one. In the 
same manner he asserts that whereas his 
compatriots were model colonists in 
Africa; and acclaimed as such—“Ger- 
many’s colonial administration has never 
been directed towards any imperialistic 
goal ”—in future coloured peoples must 
be met halfway, not treated as “down- 
trodden people according to the old 
Anglo-Saxon manner. . . .” 

Dr Schacht has indeed little to con- 
tribute to -history in his autobiography 
except his account of Montagu Nor- 
man’s successful opposition to a French 
attempt (accepted by the then German 
government) to. create an independent 
banking centre for the Rhineland in the 
winter of 1923-24. As for Dr Schacht’ 
judgment of people, he describes Mos- 
sadegh as “a statesman of the highest 
intelligence, supremely well versed 
the practices of diplomacy, and of iron 
determination.” His autobiography has 
obviously been rushed into print, ne 
doubt in order to earn moncy quickly 
after the second world war had robbed 
Dr Schacht of all he possessed. 
there are too many slips and an 1nadc 
quate, unclassified index from whic 

is omitted. It is typically 
confusing that the Bank for International 
Settlements comes out correctly on 4 
388, but is referred to as the Bank for 
International Balance of Foreisn Pay- 
translation from 
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New Nation 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
PAKISTAN. 

By Mushtaq Ahmad. 

The Pakistan Institute of International 


Affairs. 165 pages. 


7 student of international affairs 
will find this little book a very use- 
ful guide to the United Nations, its 
functions, its varied activities and its 
problems, with special reference to the 
part played by Pakistan in these. It is 
more than a mere book of reference, but 
it is perhaps as a reference book that it 
will be found most helpful: the author 
is generally accurate on his facts, but 
his judgments should sometimes be 


accepted with caution, particularly - 


where any question of “ colonialism” 
affects the issue. The chapters on 
“Regional Arrangements and Mutual 
Defence Pacts,” on “UN Technical 
Assistance,” and on “ Specific Situations 
and Disputes ” deserve special commen- 
dation as workmanlike accounts of com- 
plicated matters about which not enough 
is generally known. 


Mr Mushtaq Ahmad’s general con- 


clusion regarding Pakistan’s present: 


place in the international field is inter- 
esting, though not everyone will con- 
sider it entirely sound. He asserts that 
it was economic necessity, allied with 
security considerations, that forced 
Pakistan to make a choice between the 
great powers. The disastrous economic 
crisis of 19§2, partly caused by heavy 
defence expenditure, compelled Pakistan, 
he maintains, to accept military aid from 
the United States. But did ideological 
considerations play no part? Surely 
Pakistan was drawn towards the western 
powers, and away from the Communist 
bloc, by religious traditions and a belief 
in democratic living at least as much 
as by a shortage of rupees. To suggest 
otherwise is hardly complimentary te a 
proud nation with a proper sense of its 
own importance. 


“The Cruelty Man” 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN. 

By Leslie Housden. 

Cape. 406 pages. 28s. 


‘THIS large, well'documented and dis- 

turbing book should be read by all 
concerned with the theory or practice of 
child care: The history of the seventy 
years’ work of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
is told by Dr. Lestie Housden in order 
to show that “ despite enlightened legis- 
lation, and all the benefits of the welfare 
State” there are still children living in 
conditions that seem “too bad to be 
true.” Dr Housden contends that the 
drop in numbers of actual convictions 
for ill-treatment or neglect of children 
over the last fifty years is misleading. 
The cases that are brought to the courts 
Fepresent only a small fraction of the 
children known by statutory and volun- 


tary visitors to the home to be in need 
of help. 


i 

Two attempts to meet the needs of 
problem families are given Dr Hous- 
den’s Particular approval. In both the 
emphasis is laid on a continuous personal 
relationship between the social worker 
and the parents, which avoids the over- 
lapping and fragmentation of only too 
many of the present statutory domiciliary 
services. The first is the appointment 
by the NSPCC of twenty-six “ women 
visitors.” The purpose of their work 
is to “create the happiest possible home 
for neglected and ill-treated children so 
that they may one day embark on their 
own married lives with experience to 
act as a trustworthy guide.” The Family 
Service Units, operating in London and 
ten provincial centres, also come in for 
Dr Housden’s commendation. He 
quotes from one of their reports an 
example of their understanding approach 
to the problems of mothers. 

The odds against the mothers are many 

and varied. They are frequently ham- 

pered by poor health and physique, low 
mentality, emotional instability 
shocking housing conditions, over- 
crowding, frequent pregnancies, too 
many young children and every kind 
of unco-operative husband. 

On the official side, Dr Housden de- 
plores the present duplication, over- 
lapping and delaying effects of the many 
services connected with the home and 
the family. He finds the local co- 
ordinating committees variable and on 
the whole ineffective, and urges renewed 
attempts at rationalisifg the present 
confusion. From the point of view of 
personal relations, Dr Housden, while 
emphasising the cycle of behaviour pat- 
terns from one generation to another, 
has placed slightly too much emphasis 
on exhortation, and rather too little on 
the psychiatric and other forms of 
personal help now being developed. 


Canadian Style Democracy 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA: 
Second edition, revised. 

By R. MacGregor Dawson. 

Toronto University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 677 pages. 58s. 
$7.25. 


-. HIS new edition of Professor Mac- 
Gregor Dawson’s massive work is 
to be welcomed, especially in view of 
such new developments as the admission 
of Newfoundland to the Canadian 
federation and the Act of 1949, which 
gives the Parliament of Canada a limited 
power to amend the British North 
American Act. The fact that the first 
edition, published in 1947, went through 
five printings indicates the importance 
and usefulness of the book. It is the 
standard work on the Government of 
Canada, but it is by no means a dry-as- 
dust text book, for Professor Dawson 
writes with a lively clarity and a sure 
grasp of his many-sided subject. 

‘ The book is a mine of useful infor- 
mation covering the wide range of basic 
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facts and references (with the text of 
the British North America Acts and 
other relevant statutes in an appendix) in 
admirably balanced proportion. It does 
not deal with provincial or municipal 
government, limiting its subject matter 
to.the central or federal government and 
its relations with the provinces ; but this 
is an enormous subject involving the 
whole problem of the distribution of 
federal powers and responsibilities, the 
achievement by Canada of independent 
nationhood, the peculiarities of Cana- 
dian parliamentary democracy (notably 
the structure and functioning of Cana- 


‘dian political parties) and the anatomy 


and relationships of the three branches 
of governance and the way in which 
they work. The section on the develop- 
ment of the constitution is particularly 
interesting. Canada, being a federal 
power with an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament as its written constitution, 
has some special and interesting prob- 
lems to face as growth and change 
require parallel changes in government. 


Professor Dawson’s comprehensive 
treatment is all the more remarkable in 
that his sources are scattered and 
diverse. Writing this book was not 
simply a matter of pulling together 
authoritative studies of each aspect of 
government: it involved much original 
research work as well as bringing a com- 
plex array of changing and interrelated 
facts and problems into coherent per- 


“ spective, 


A forty-year trial of a particular 
method for Labour’s hiring Cap- 
ital and Management. 


Fairer 
Shares 

by 

Jj. SPEDAN LEWIS 


Chairman of the 
John Lewis Partnership 


The Prime Minister on June 9th: 
‘Whether it is called profit-sharing, 
co-partnership, or anything else, — 
something of that kind has come to 
stay in British Industry’. 

This book is for Politicians and 
Trade Unionists, Managements and 
Workers. : 

In 1948 Mr. Justice Vaisey re- 
marked in the High Court: “This 
is a well devised scheme. . . . Indeed, 
I think in some respects it may be 
regarded as a model scheme which 
might well be adopted by other 


concerns’. 


8s 6d net 


STAPLES PRESS LTD 
Mandeville Place, London, W.1! 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 


American Survey | s.e%0u.: 


United States. carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Hot as Hells Canyon 


Washington, D.C. 

HROUGH Hells Canyon the Snake River, a tributary 

of the mighty Columbia and the frontier between 
Idaho and Oregon, drops 7,000 feet. In doing so it offers 
the greatest source of hydro-electric power yet untapped 
in the Pacific Northwest ; and, as a result, it has generated 
a highty-charged political struggle. Last week the Federal 
Power Commission, an independent agency set up on the 
theory that such matters can be settled “ outside politics ” 
and “according to the 
facts,” awarded a licence 
to develop the site to a 
private electricity con- 
cern, the Idaho Power 
Company. So far from 
settling the matter, this ‘{} 
made it certain that Hells 
Canyon would be send- 
ing out sparks. until the 
next election, and prob- 
ably long after. 

Legal appeals are ex- 


of work at least two 
years. In the meantime, 
the control of the Senate, 
where the Democrats 
now have a majority of 
one, may well be decided 
in the spray of this 
almost inaccessible can- 
yon. The Republicans 
think that two of the 
most vulnerable Demo- 
cratic seats up for con- 
test next year aré in 
the states of Washington and Oregon, where Senators 
Magnuson and Morse, both advocates of governmental 
development of hydro-electric sites, will be standing for 
re-election. On the other hand Democrats think they might 
win Senator Welker’s seat’ in Idaho. 

The lines of battle are clearly drawn. If the Idaho Power 
Company builds the series of three dams that the Federal 
Power Commission has now approved, this rules out com- 
pletely the heroically high dam in Heils Canyon which forms 
part of the main control plan for the Columbia Basin, drawn 
up by the Army Corps of Engineers after the disastrous flood 
of 1948. The commission, which is legally obliged to allow 





for the “ best comprehensive development ” of river basins, 
based its decision on its failure to find any “ clear economic 
advantage ” in the high dam ; in particular the extra power 
to be generated from the high dam would be excessively 
costly and the extra storage space for flood contro! pur- 
poses could easily and more usefully be provided elsewhere. 
The private company’s scheme would meet a chronic and 
growing shortage of electricity in-the quickest way, with 
the federal government getting 1 million acre feet of water 
storage thrown in with- 
Out any cost to the tax- 


yer. 
It would have been too 
much to expect that 
Senator Morse of Ore- 
gon and the extremely 
articulate supporters of 
f a high dam built and 
} operated by the federal 
if government would accept 
this. Their fundamental 
objection is that, in 
calculating whether the 
high dam’s extra power 
would be economic, the 
commission put the costs 
of the two schemes on 
an equal footing. But the 
1 whole point of publicly- 
} generated electricity, say 
its supporters, 1s that it 
i does not have to bear the 
$Same costs as private 
| power because, being an 
activity of the federal 
t, no taxes are 


paid on tlie facilities sod mibney See tame can be borrowed at 


_ the cheapest rate. The loss of tax revenue by fede’, state 


and local governments, according to this thesis, is m re than 
compensated for by the great stimulus given to industrial 
expansion as a result of the cheap rates charged for the 
public power. It is argued that, thanks to existing federal 


_ dams in the Columbia Basin, these cheap rates are basic 


cause of the present prosperity of the Pacific Northwest; 
that Idaho’s relative economic stagnation is duc to the 
domination of that state by | private utility compan'<: ; and 
that, if the Idaho Power ny builds the three dams, 
it will never be able to get nid of the excess electricity * 
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- will have after the needs of its old captive customers have 


been met, because nowhere else in the Pacific Northwest 
will anyone pay its fancy prices. 

This main argument had some support from the findings 
of the hearing examiner, a kind of judge of first instance 
in the Federal Power Commission. But in addition the 
supporters of the high dam are emphasising other hotly- 
contested points. Im the first place, there is the original 
control plan. There is no question that, if this is to be 
regarded as a fixed, immutable scheme, the high dam is 
right. But the validity of the plan has been challenged 
by some qualified engineers speaking on behalf of the com- 
pany. They say that the high dam’s vaunted storage space 
will seldom, if ever, fill up, because of the depletion of 
water resulting from the great increase in irrigation that 
is going on above the dam in the vast semi-arid wastes of 
Idaho. One of the engineers, indeed, has gone-further and 
said that, for flood control purposes, the dam is completely 
in the wrong place. With the $500 million saved through 
not having to build the high dam, the federal government 
could dam the Snake farther up the river, so providing 
more water for Idaho’s irrigation at the same time ; more 
urgently, the government could dam the Clearwater and 
Salmon rivers which cascade violently into the Snake, 
causing much flood damage, lower down than Hells Canyon. 


oe 7 


The Governors of Oregon and Idaho, both Republicans 
and supporters of the Administration’s policy of “ partner- 
ship” between the federal government and private enter- 
prise in hydro-electric development, have also challenged 
the original plan on much the same grounds as_ the 
engineers, Moreover, the Governor of Idaho is worried 
that, if the federal dam were built and if the investment 
then failed to produce according to expectations, Con- 
gress might step in to ensure a full water supply for 
the Hells Canyon dam by cutting down on the amount 
of water Idaho’s farmers can draw off from the Snake to 
irrigate the desert. In the opinion of the Governor of 
Oregon, the limited amount of federal funds that it seems 
realistic to suppose can be squeezed out of Congress for 
the Pacific Northwest would be better spent where they 
can be of more tangible benefit to his state. 


_ The second point stressed by supporters of the high dam 
is that its extra storage space and more efficient regulation 
of the Snake’s flow would increase the output of power in 
dams farther down the river and justify building others 
that are now only in the planning stage. This is not denied, 
but the opponents argue that it fails to take account of 
the fact that, by the time the high dam had been built, the 
Pacific Northwest would-be relying as much on power 
generated by steam as on hydro-electric power. 


Unfortunately for the idea that the dispute should be 
settled by engineering facts, no two engineers seem to be 
agreed on any two facts or any assumptions. This leaves it 
to be settled on the hustings, with Senator Morse doing 
full justice to the’ old theme that “the people’s resources 
should belong to all the people,” and with his opponents 
denouncing his all-or-nothing attitude which could lead the 

orthwest into a power famine with no private dams at 


ells Canyon, no congressional appropriation for a public © 


and the Snake River going on its way unsnared. 
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Roads Blocked 


to endorsement given by the State Governors, meet- 
_ Ing in Chicago with a Democratic .majority, to the 
objectives of the Republican President’s road programme 
confirms the general agreement on the urgent need for 
strengthening, and filling up the gaps in, the country’s 
network of interstate highways and the subsidiary roads. 
leading to them. Yet what would have been the greatest 
road building programme ever undertaken in the United 
States is the most important piece of business left unfinished 
by Congress when it adjourned until January. This is 
explained by the bitter arguments, not about the roads 
themselves, which have in fact been little discussed, but 
about how they should be financed. 

It is now usually accepted that the federal government, 
not state and local authorities, should be responsible for 
most of the cost. The President, thinking of the uncom- 
fortably high level of the national debt and the desirability 
of balancing the budget, proposed that the federal contribu- 
tion—about $30 billion over a period of ten years—should 
be found mainly by the issue of bonds instead of by taxa- 
tion. The Democratic Senator Byrd argued that this was 
an unjustifiable and uneconomic way of getting round the 
legal limit on the national debt. The Senate accepted 
his view and approved a Bill which authorised the federal 
government to spend about $12 billion over a five year 
period but made no special provision for financing. 

Such provision, if it involves taxes, must be initiated 
in the lower house. There the Public Works Committee 
approved a Bill, also sponsored by Democrats, under 
which the federal government would have spent just about 
what the President proposed, but with the money being 
found by motorists and lorry owners, wh® would have had 
to pay increased taxes on motor fuel and tyres. The 
Administration was prepared to accept this, but the road 
users’ lobbies mobilised against the Bill. Under their pres- 
sure and that of the adjournment rush, the House turned 
down both the President’s plan and its own committee’s 
proposals, and Congress went home leaving the highway 
programme so involved in partisan recriminations that there 
is some doubt whether it can be saved next year. 

But by then voters will have had another year of driving 
an ever growing number of cars along ever more inade- 
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quate roads, becoming ever more bad-tempered and ever 
more ready to support anyone who promises an improve- 
ment. The State Governors spent much of their time 
suggesting possible compromises, already being discussed 
in congressional circles, by which the financial block in 
the way of the highway programme can be either by-passed 
or removed. Both the President:and the Governors have 
implied that a special session of Congress may be called 
this autumn to deal with the situation. This is, neverthe- 
less, improbable unless a sudden collapse of the boom 
makes the road programme urgent as a remedy for economic 
depression rather than highway congestion. 


Overflowing Granaries 


HE August crop reports, which confirm the view that 

this is likely to be either the second-best, or even the 
all-time record, year in American agriculture have coincided 
with a revival, largely inspired by the Geneva conference, 
of the idea of piercing the iron curtain by exporting and 
giving away food. For it is becoming an inescapable fact 
that, in spite of. restrictions on plantings, the American 
farmer, assisted by good weather, the heavy use of fertilisers 
and machinery and the “ miracles ” accomplished by 
research, is producing vastly more food and fibre than the 
country can use or the government can store or dispose of 
without gravely upsetting international trade and over- 
burdening the American taxpayer. 

How difficult it is to reconcile the conflicting, and often 
acrimonious, points of view of the farmers’ spokesman in 
Congress, the government expert and the diplomat, is illus- 
trated by the long-awaited, but still vague, plans for market- 
ing cotton which Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
announced last week. The United States may offer to sell 
for export, after January I, 1956, up to one million bales 
of its stocks of lower-quality cotton, on a competitive bid 
basis. This compromise decision could only go a very small 
way towards solving the problem of surplus cotton ; despite 
rigid controls, this year’s crop may. exceed. 12 million bales, 
and it looks as if the Commodity Credit Corporation, the 
organ of the government’s price-support policy, will have 
to go on storing about 8 million bales. 

A similar glut prevails in other commodities and the 
government’s investment in farm ptoducts is now about 
$7 billion. Attempts to sell. or barter food overseas and 
to give it away to the needy at home and abroad are making 
only a small dent in the vast surpluses of grain which are 
piling up in the holds of unused ships and in every available 
storage bin. Mr Benson is caught in a vicious circle of 
high prices supported by the government, of a consequent 
lag j in the commercial export of American foods and fibres, 
and of congressional determination that the vast surpluses 
must somehow be reduced. Mr Benson is relying on ever 
more stringent controls over the-planting and marketing 
of certain crops, on lowering the level at which the govern- 
memt supports prices and on getting rid of more of the 
surplus abroad ; he hopes to dispose of $2.5 billion worth 
overseas this year, compared with $2 billion in 1954. 

Nevertheless, Congress—which has just doubled. the 
value of surplus farm commodities which the government 
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is authorised to offer abroad—is looking for a more dramatic 
solution to the -whole problem: Several Senators are 
advocating a massive barter or sales programme with the 
Communist world. But whether Marxist leaders, to whom 
the surplus problem is a shining proof of the “ inherent 
contradictions ” in a capitalist economy, will _ their 
stomachs to their ‘theories remains to. be seen 


Girls in a Whirl 


New York 


ITH the enthusiasm of Spectators at a baseball match, 
residents along the east coast of the United States 

have been watching, for the past. two weeks, the hour by 
hour progress of Hurricane Connie, and then of her little. 
sister Diane, as they have been escorted up from the South 
Atlantic by the brave “ hurricane herders” of the naval air 
force. As her name suggests, Connie was the third of this 
year’s brood, but the first to follow the dangerous path along 
the populous seaboard which was taken a year ago by her 
vicious relatives Carol, Edna and Hazel. A striking change 
this year, in comparison with the beginning of the 1954 
hurricane season, is the improvement in the advance warn- 
ing systems, which now permit detailed precautions to be 
taken in areas likely to suffer. But even this is not enough 
for the insurance underwriters, or the telephone and clectri- 
city companies, who have hired their own meteorological 
experts to keep an independent check on the public services. 

The three worst hurricanes last year cost the insurance 
industry at least $230 million in claims. This financial loss 
was by no means a purely American burden. British com- 
panies underwrite directly about 10 per cent of the non-life- 
insurance business in the United States, and bore between 
10 and 15 -per cent of the direct claims for windstorm | 
damage filed last year. But even more significant is the loss 
incurred by British reinsurers. Of the $200 million paid 
out so far on last year’s claims, over $100 million was rein- 
sured, and some two-thirds. of this. by underwriters in 
London. ‘Hurricane. damage is usually dealt with by an 
“extended coverage” endorsement to an ordinary fire 
policy. Some companies offer a sepatate and more expensive 

“ wave wash ” insurance, but on a more limited scale. Until 
last. year rates for extended coverage in the New England 
area, once considered immune from hurricanes. Were as low 
as 3 cents a $100 insured, in comparison with premiums 
high as 60 arid 80 cents 3 $100 in Florida and other arcas 
where hurricanes and tornadoes were traditional. 

If, as recent experience suggests, the frurricane belt has 
moved, by-passing Florida to concentrate on the Carolinas 
and New England, i it is.clearly time for @ complete revalua- 
tion’ of rates for windstorm insurance. This has been 
recognised by the industry, which has already raised rates 
in New England by 150: per cent, and has app ied for 
increases in other aréas. So little is known of the metcor 
logy of hurricanes that forecasting is still more of a gamble 
than a science. But, with the help of a grant of 500,00 
from Congress, the weather men are’ preparing ‘° 
close at ee delinqueat 
damsels, 
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BACKGROUND TO JAGUAR BREEDING... 


















FLORIDA 


North-west of Miami’s famous 
skyline lies Sebring — scene of 
the Florida 12 hour Grand Prix. 
This important event in the 
World Championship Calendar 
was won outright in 1955 against 
the strongest international 
competition by Mr. Briggs 
Cunningham’s Jaguar, driven by 
Mike Hawthorn and P. Walters, 
which set up a new record for 
the race. 
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quate roads, becoming ever more bad-tempered and ever 


more feady to support anyone who promises an improve- 
ment. ‘The State Governors spent much of their time 
suggesting possible compromises, already being discussed 
in congressional circles, by which the financial block in 
the way of the highway programme can be either by-passed 
or removed. Both the President:and the Governors have 
implied that a special session of Congress may be called 
this autumn to deal with the situation. This is, neverthe- 
less, improbable unless a sudden collapse of the boom 
makes the road programme urgent as a remedy for economic 
depression rather than highway congestion. 


Overflowing Granaries 


HE August crop-reports, which confirm the view that 

this is likely to be either the second-best, or even the 
all-time record, year in American agriculture have coincided 
with a revival, largely inspired by the Geneva conference, 
of the idea of piercing the iron curtain by exporting and 
giving away food. For it is becoming an inescapable fact 
that, in spite of. restrictions on plantings, the American 
farmer, assisted by good weather, the heavy use of fertilisers 
and machinery and the “miracles” accomplished by 
research, is producing vastly more food and fibre than the 
country can use or the government can store or dispose of 
without gravely upsetting international trade and over- 
burdening the American taxpayer. 

How difficult it is to reconcile the conflicting, and often 
acrimonious, points. of view of the farmers’ spokesman in 
Congress, the government expert and the diplomat, is illus- 
trated by the long-awaited, but still vague, plans for market- 
ing cotton which Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
announced last week. The United States may offer to sell 
for export, after January I, 1956, up to one million bales 
of its stocks of lower-quality. cotton, on a competitive bid 
basis. This compromise decision could only go a very small 
way towards solving the problem of surplus cotton ; despite 
rigid controls, this year’s crop may. exceed. 12 million bales, 
and it looks as if the Commodity Credit Corporation, the 
organ of the government’s price-support policy, wilt have 
to go on storing about 8 million bales. 

A similar glut prevails in. other commodities and the 
government’s investment in farm. ptoducts is now about 
$7 billion. Attempts to sell, or barter food overseas and 
to give it away to the needy at home and abroad are making 
only a small dent in the vast surpluses of grain which are 
piling up in the holds of unused ships and in every available 
storage bin. Mr Benson ‘is caught in a vicious circle of 
high prices supported by the government, of a consequent 
lag in the commercial export of American foods and fibres, 
and of congressional determination that the vast surpluses 
must somehow be reduced. Mr Benson is relying on ever 
more stringent controls over the-planting and marketing 


of certain crops, on lowering the level at which the govern- . 


ment supports prices and on getting rid of more of the 
surplus abroad ; he hopes to dispose of $2.5 billion worth 
overseas this year, compared with $2 billion in 1954. 

Nevertheless, Congress—which has just doubled the 
value of surplus farm commodities which the government 
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is authorised to offer abroad—is looking for a more dramatic 
solution to the -whole problem: Several Senators are 
advocating a massive barter or sales programme wiih the 
Communist world. But whether Marxist leaders, to whom 
the surplus problem is a shining proof of the “ inherent 
contradictions ” in a capitalist economy, will prefer their 
stomachs to their theories remains to. be seen. 


Girls in a Whirl 


New York 
ITH the enthusiasm of spectators at a baseball match, 
residents along the east coast of the United States 
have been watching, for the past two weeks, the hour by 
hour progress of Hurricane Connie, and then of her little. 
sister Diane, as they have been escorted up from the South 
Atlantic by the brave “ hurricane herders” of the naval air 
force. As her name suggests, Connie.was the third of this 
year’s brood, but the first to follow the dangerous path along 
the populous seaboard which was taken a year ago by her 
vicious relatives Carol, Edna and Hazel. A striking change 
this year, in comparison with the beginning of the 1954 
hurricane season, is the improvement in the advance warn- 
ing systems, which now permit detailed precautions to be 
taken in areas likely to suffer. But éven this is not enough 
for the insurance underwriters, or the telephone and electri- 
city companies, who have hired their own meteorological 
experts to keep an independent check on the public services. 
The three worst hurricanes last year cost the insurance 
industry at least $230 million in claims. This financial loss 
was by no means a purely American burden. British com- 
panies underwrite directly about 10 per cent of the non-life- 
insurance business in the United States, and bore between 
10 and 15 -per cent of the direct claims for windstorm 
damage filed last year. But even more significant is the loss 
incurred by British reinsurers. Of the $200 million paid 
out so far on last year’s claims, over $100 million was rein- 
sured, and some two-thirds of this by underwriters in 
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London. ‘Hurricane. damage is usually dealt with by an 
“extended coverage” endorsement to an ordinary fire 
policy. Some companies offer a separate and more expensive 
“ wave wash” insurance, but on a more limited scale. Until 
last year rates for extended covetage in the New England 
area, once considered immune from hurricanes, ‘vere as low 
as 3 cents a $100 insured, in comparison with premiums 4s 
high as 60 and 80 cents a $100 in Florida and other arcas 
where hurricanes and tornadoes were traditional. ang 

If, as recent experience erienc ‘suggests r9 < the hurricane be a 
moved, by-passing Florida to concentrate on the Carolinas 
and New England, it is clearly time for a complete ‘evalua 
tion of rates for windstorm insurance. + This has been 
recognised ised by the industry, r which nich has already raised rates 
in New England by $0: per cent, and has applied for 
increasés in other areas. So little is known of the mctcore 
logy of hurricanes that for js still more of a gamble 


_ than a science. But, with the help of a grant of $500,000 


from Congress, the weather men are’ preparing © make 
close examinations of this year’s procession of delinquent 
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FLORIDA 


North-west of Miami’s famous 
skyline lies Sebring — scene of 
the Florida 12 hour Grand Prix. 
This important event in the 
World Championship Calendar 
was won outright in 1955 against 
the strongest international 
competition by Mr. Briggs 
Cunningham’s Jaguar, driven by 
Mike Hawthorn and P. Walters, 
which set up a new record for 
the race. 
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A bank with branches 


all over the world 


For over forty years The First National 
City Bank of New York has been develop- 
ing a global network of overseas branches. 

There are now fifty-nine of these 
branches in twenty different countries 
throughout the world. In addition, nearly 
three thousand banking correspondents — 
reporting from every commercially im- 
portant city of the globe — are in constant 
touch with Head Office in New York. 

The First National City Bank can, there- 
fore, offer businessmen with international 
interests—and particularly those engaged 
in the vitally important trade with dollar 
areas — the substantial benefits and in- 
valuable local market knowledge of such 
a system. : 

The specially qualified staff of the 
London office will be glad to place at 
your disposal the long experience, re- 
sources and facilities of the organization. 

Wherever your interests lie and what- 
ever they may be, The First National City 
Bank is anxious to help. 


The First 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


(2sTABLIsHED 1812) : 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act 


of the U.S.A. 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


London Offices — City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 


West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.1 
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Upon THE HANOVE 


Businessmen throughout the world rely 
on The Hanover Bank’s complete bank- 
ing facilities when dealing or traveling 
in foreign countties. 





THE HANOVER BANK 
(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 


7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON . 4 15 Carlos Place, W. 1 
Grosvenor Square 


NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 





At no extra cost you can fly to Bermuda, via any 
international airline, on your first class fare to 
New York. 

So when business i$ over in New York, enjoy 4 
holiday in Bermuda. You can travel light — buy 
clothes, even rent or buy sports equipmen! ' 
Bermuda. Remember, you'll be in the sterling area. 
Bermuda is only three hours from New York, and 
there are frequent daily flights. Bermuda's sunny 
days, sandy beaches for loafing, sports and pleasant 
social life will do wonders for you. 


For Complete Information See Your Trave! Ages! °F 


BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE 


Rex House, 4-12 Lower Regent Street, London 5.W. | 
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Slower Tax Write-offs 


HEN the Korean war came, the responsibility for 

the necessary industrial expansion in the United 
States was put almost entirely on private concerns. They 
were induced to expand in the directions and with the 
speed the government considered necessary by special 
amortisation privileges, under which they were allowed, for 
tax purposes, to depreciate the cost of new defence facilities 
in five years instead of the usual twenty ; the company’s 
immediate tax obligations were thus reduced and the capital 
needed for expansion becamé easier to find. Nearly 
$31 billion worth of new plant has been written off in this 
way since the latter part of 1950; on an average 60 per 
cent of the cost has been subject to fast amortisation. But 
it is odd that in 1955, two years after the Korean armistice 
and at a time when defence expansion is supposed to be 
nearly over, applications for fast write-offs have been 
going up. 

As a result a suspicion has arisen that businessmen may 
be finding defence excuses for expansion that would be 
undertaken in any case to meet growing civilian demands. 
In addition, the original amortisation privileges are begin- 
ning to run out, and it looks as if some of the companies 
affected may be seeking some way of postponing the day 
when they will have to. pay taxes at full rates. These 
doubts centre around the “ defence-supporting ” industries, 
not those so directly concerned with armaments that 
there is little question of their’ continued need for 
special consideration. The main applicants for fast write- 
offs are now in the former category and are chiefly pro- 
ducers of electric power, steel, railway equipment, oil, 
aluminium, commercial aircraft and shipping. Some of 
them insist that they cannot expand without the tax 
assistance which: the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Hum- 
phrey, calls an “ artificial stimulus of a dangerous type.” 
But Mr Humphrey, himself a steel producer, believes that 
most of the planned expansion would come without fast 
write-offs, but less quickly—and today a little slowing down 
does not seem undesirable. 


* 


Mr Humphrey has pointed out that the purpose of the 
fast write-off programme is to build a strong industrial 
base for military expansion, not, as some businessmen seem 
to think, to enable the country to maintain full civilian 
output when war comes. He is concerned at the loss in 
revenue, which has now mounted to nearly $900 million 
a year, from fast tax write-offs. In Mr Humphrey’s opinion 
these are unfair both to ordinary taxpayers and to com- 
panies which are not eligible for this kind of assistance ; 
i addition, he argues that the rieed for it is now less than 
it was, since the excess profits tax has gone and last year’s 
tax Act gave industry more favourable depreciation allow- 
ances. In consequence of all this, the issue of write-off 
Certificates has been almost suspended, except in the case 
of facilities for certain kinds of fabricated aluminium and 
Steel, and for a few metals, notably nickel and titanium, 
and the whole programme for’ fast amortisation is under 
review, It is expected to emerge in a curtailed form more 

to the present long-term defence programme. 


Marriage of Convenience 


Is the week of December 5th, the American Federation 
_ of Labour and the Congress of Industrial Organisations 
will solemnly merge into a group of some 15 million 
members. The fact that, after long discussions, it was 
decided that the new colossus was to be named “AFL 
and CIO” neatly illustrates how difficult it is for either 
sides to make any concession for the sake of this marriage 
of convenience. This was first agreed upon by leaders of 
both parties last February ; that it is now certain to take 
place fairly smoothly is the result of months of negotiation 
on a common charter and of incessant efforts by AFL and 
CIO chiefs to convince their rank and file that the merger 
is to their advantage. 

The new constitution is largely a re-affirmation of prin- 
ciples that have guided both groups of trade unions. It 
provides for the exclusion of unions thought to be under 
Communist control, it recognises the equal status of craft 
and industrial unions, and it advocates complete racial and 
religious equality—a principle which the AFL had some- 
times eschewed. But where Mr George Meany, head of the 
AFL and president-designate of the super-union, and Mr 
Walter Reuther, head of the CIO, will run into real difficul- 
ties is over the parcelling out of specific jobs. For each 
senior post in the new AFL and CIO, both sides will 
nominate one of their own men and then the horse-trading 
begins. As certain jobs, such as membership of the political 
action .committee and of the top research groups, are 
absolutely decisive, a good deal of hard wrangling can be 
expected before the final roll is called. Moreover, in both 
the CIO and the AFL there are unions which still do not 
accept the merger plan with anything but bad grace. 

Once the merger is completed, however, a great new 
force will be at work on the American labour and political 
scene. Already, the CIO is planning a multi-million dollar 
fund to finance a nation-wide drive aimed at organising 
unions in the retail trades, business offices, chemical indus- 
tries and industries throughout the South where unionisa- 
tion has had a difficult time. The AFL, for its part, has 
assailed this year’s congressional record as “ generally dis- 
appointing” and has promised that the “ united labour 
movement” will go all-out to support its interests and 
candidates that favour them in the 1956 elections. 


E Pluribus 


Washington, D.C. 


HE Governors’ Conference has just held its annual 
session in Chicago. This is the only glamorous part of 

an almost unnoticed process which tries to overcome seme 
of the inconveniences arising from the fact that the United 
States are really forty-eight separate jurisdictions. The 
routine and full-time work is done by the Council of State 
Governments ; this is made up of Commissions of Interstate 
Co-operation which are mixed bodies of legislators and 
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administrators appointed from each state. The council has 
a board of managers and an expert staff, with central 
offices in Chicago. Besides undertaking considerable 
research of its own, it provides an information centre for 
any state that wants to know how a particular problem has 
been tackled elsewhere, and supplies a common secretariat 
to a variety of functional organisations of state officials, of 
which the Governors’ Conference is only the most exalted. 

Outside the council, but working closely with it, are the 
commissioners on uniform state laws. Five public-spirited 
lawyers from each state are appointed by the Governor to 
labour away without pay at drafting model laws for sub- 
mission to the State Legislatures. Each year the council’s 
special drafting committee draws up from lists of Bills 
suggested by the officials’ associations, the uniform law com- 
missioners and its own staff, a model legislative programme 
for the various states. The response from the State Legisla- 
tures is patchy, but the council is reconciled to achieving its 
results over a long run by patience and flexibility. 

Its most impressive gains are those connected with com- 
mercial law, where it is a great help to have uniformity in 
such matters as negotiable instruments and bills of lading. 
The council has also done much in the field of family rela- 
tions. Indeed, on the model law for enforcement of support 
the scorecard which the council fills in when extra states 
pass its proposals, is so complete that anyone planning to 
desert his wife and children would be well advised to take 
refuge in the District of Columbia. 

In many of its reports and in such publications as the 
monumental “Book of the States,” which it brings out 
biennially, and its monthly bulletin State Government, 
the council also tries to ease its members along the hardest 
path of all, that of improving the quality of state govern- 
ment itself. Although the task must be frustrating, each year 
it has been possible to chalk up some progress in some state 
somewhere towards such goals as the establishment of a 
clear chain of executive command down from the Governor, 
four-year (as opposed to two-year) terms for Governors, 
an efficient budget system, and a properly paid, adequately 
staffed and truly representative Legislature meeting every 
year. 
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Sailing the Pacific 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


LTHOUGH the second world war left the United 
States the unchallenged political master of the vag 
expanses of water that lie, between it and the Orient, from 
the point of view of shipping operators the Pacific Ocean 
is even less of an American lake than it was before the 
war. Since a brief period immediately after 1945 when 
they enjoyed a near monopoly of the pent-up demard fo; 
shipping,’ American flag lines in the Pacific have suffered 
from the crushing loss of the rich China trade, an inupres- 
sively swift return of foreign (most notably Japanese and 
Scandinavian) competition, a lengthy rate-cutting battle 
and a sharp rise in air traffic. In addition, these lines have 
shared with the rest of the American merchant marine the 
ills brought about by the high cost of operating and replac- 
ing ships.and by the absence of a consistent programmie for 
government assistance. 
Today, American ships in the Pacific are carrying less 
than 25 per cent of the passengers they had in the nincteen- 


~ thirties and only about one third of the volume of freight. 


Moreover, it is estimated that foreign flag lines are taking 
more than go per cent of each year’s steady increase in 
freight carryings. About half of the subsidies for ship con- 
struction approved by Congress afits recent session is going 
to the two largest American carriers in the Pacific, to help 
them to “dominate” their respective trade routes. Bui 
although these plans of the American President Lines and 
the Matson Navigation Company constitute the boldes: new 
programmes currently under way in the American merchant 
marine, their modest proportions indicate how cons:ricted 
are the horizons for American shipping in the Pacific. 

American President Lines is the first carrier to negotiate 
with the Maritime Administration, which administe‘s ship- 
ping subsidies, a schedule for the gradual replacement of its 
entire fleet in advance of the time, about ten years hence, 
when most of the country’s war-built vessels will reach 
obsolescence. Approximately 
half of the initial estimated cost 
of $65.8 million is to be paid by 
the government. The line now 
operates freight and passenger 
services between the west coast 
of the United States and the 
Orient and on an around-the- 
world route, and a freight service 
between the Atlantic coast of the 
United States and the Straits 
Settlements via Panama and 
Pacific ports. 


American President Lines ¢t- 
joys a semi-official status in the 
Pacific that is in keeping with ms 
history. It originated as ' 

Dollar Line, and the “$” sia 
on its funnels long symbolised 
Yankee interests in the Orent; 
but for nearly twenty yea 
ending in 1952, it was ° 

by the Vane’. States goverir 
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ment, which had assumed control when the Dollar interests 
met financial difficulties during the depression. Now 
back in private hands, the line is still kept alive partly 
by the government subsidies which underwrite operating 
as well as construction expenses, in order to compensate 
American shipowners for their higher costs in relation 
to foreign companies which pay lower wages. The com- 
pelling argument for this assistance is the need for an 
active merchant fleet in time of war. In 1954, the cost cf 
operating the company’s vessels consumed nearly all of the 
$57.1 million they brought in. But subsidies of $13.6 
million covered administrative and- other expenses (iaclud- 
ing income tax) and helped the company to pay $3.5 million 
in dividends. : 

Even with all this government’ assistance, American 
President Lines is far from “dominating ” shipping or. ts 
trade routes, although it has fared better than other Aineri- 
can carriers. The difficulty is not only that the line’s ships are 
older than compéting foreign vessels. In addition, under 
the subsidy agreements rigid routes and schedules must be 
followed while other lines, both American and foreign, are 
free to call at any port where cargo offers. There nave also 
been problems peculiar to the Pacific, the line’s principal 
sphere of operations. Freight rates in the area were 
depressed from 19§2 until recently and rivalry between 
maritime trade unions has led to almost continuous labour 
difficulties. However, there has been some strengthening of 
freight rates and, at the end of June, the line withdrew from 
an industry association in order to obtain more freedom in 
labour negotiations this summer. 

But it is in its passenger operations that American Presi- 
dent Lines has its greatest difficulties. Before the last war 
it operated seven trans-Pacific ships with substantial passen- 
ger accommodation ; now it has only two, and these operate 
considerably below capacity even though none of the large 
prewar carriers has re-entered this service. The chief 
trouble is that the loss of travel to and from China and the 
sharp rise in cheap aig transport has all but destroyed the 
heavy prewar demand, mainly from Orientals, for third- 
Class space. 

These ships will not be replaced until 1965 (by which 
time the Japanese will doubtless have re-entered the trars- 
Pacific passenger trade), but it is already clear that vast 
changes will be made. Combination freight-passenger vessels 
(in which freight-carrying considerations come first) seem 


| inevitable. The comparatively small number of pass-ngers 


and the long distances involved rule out the large passenger 
liners with frequent sailings that are possible and profitable 
in the Atlantic service, Moreover, passenger accommoda- 
tion on freighters has proved so popular that bookings must 
today be made as much as two years in advance. The 
replacements for American President Lines’ round-the-world 
fleet, as recently approved, will consist of four existing 
freighters on which the standard cabins and enlarged public 
space will be luxuriously furnished and decorated, and two 
new ships with room for 106 passengers superimposed on 
Cargo capacity as large as that of conventional freighters. 
Two freighters converted to carry 370 passengers each 
are the ships with which the Matson Navigation Company 
intends next year to “ reestablish ” the prewar service to 
Australia and New Zealand which employed two 770-pas- 
‘enger luxury liners. Despite the comparative restraint of 
the programme (the ships will handle part of the line’s exist- 
ing freight operations), ‘the company has repeatedly insisted 
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that only the most extensive guarantees from the govern- 


ment and from the maritime trade unions would enable it 


to undertake the project. Part of its hesitancy was due to the 
fact that competition has appeared: successful experimental 


voyages in 1954 by the Orient Line led that British company 
to establish six cruises a year between Australia and the 
west coast of North America with its newest and largest 
passenger ships. ‘ 
But even in its service to Hawaii, from which foreign flag 
Operators and most other American lines are barred, the 
Matson Company has been unable to rebuild its pre-war 
service, and is operating only one of the two liners it used 


before the last war. Although a second ship is needed to: 


help carry Hawaii’s immense tourist traffic, the fine has 
decided it cannot build such a vessel in the absence of 
labour stability and of subsidies, which are not available on 
a domestic trade route such as this. It is perhaps significant 


that Matson, whose corporate title declares it to be a naviga-. 


tion company, has in recent years steered 20 per cent of its 
assets out of the open sea and into the operation of hotels, 
an insurance company and investments in industrial stocks.. 


SHORTER NOTES 


President Eisenhower’s powers under the Defence Pro- 
duction Act have been extended by Congress for another 
year. They include the right to allocate and stockpile 
defence materials, to assist in the expansion of defence 
plants and to impose an embargo on shipments to Com- 


munist countries. The Bill, moreover, allows the Adminis-. 


tration to employ men on leave of absence from their busi- 


ness jobs without compensation, But it forbids their use: 


in positions where “ policy is made,” to avoid “ conflicts 
of interest ” between their private and their official concerns. 


* 


The first genuine “ guaranteed annual wage” has been 
won not by the automobile workers, whose leaders first 
conceived the scheme, but by the steel workers in contracts 
with the American Can Company and the Continental Can 
Company. Laid-off workers will have their unemployment 


benefits made up by the company to 65 per cent of their’ 


usual earnings for 52 weeks. 
* 
President Eisenhower has signed the Bill repealing the 


franchise of the Capital Transit Company which has been 
strike-bound since July rst, leaving Washington without 


public transport. The Commissioners of the District of 


Columbia are now authorised to negotiate a contract for 
the resumption of bus and tram services. 


o 
Mr Donald Quarles, the Defence Department’s top expert 
on guided missiles, has been appointed Secretary of the Air 


Force, to succeed Mr Talbott. His appointment is still 
subject to congressional confirmation. 


* 


Correction: The last line on page 544 of The Economist 


of last week read “ $750 billion higher than they had been 


a year earlier.” The figure should read “$750 million.” 
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A Determined Sudan? 


EW would choose to meet in Khartoum at the height 

of summer or to travel at the peak of the Nile flood. 
But inconvenience can be borne by:a people in a hurry, 
and this was the mood of the Sudan Parliament when it 
assembled there for a single day this week: Bent on cutting 
to a minimum the “ transition period ” between its country’s 
old life of tutelage to British and Egyptian co-domini, and 
its prospective one based on self-determination, Parliament 
rose to its feet and with one voice shouted “aye” to the 
proposal to set in motion the machinery for determining 
its own future. By the terms of the Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment of 1953, the signal for this act was to be its report 
that Sudanisation of the administration was complete, 
carrying the implication that self-determination could be 
exercised without fear of foreign influence. 

Parliament has therefore pulled the lever which, accord- 
ing to that same agreement, brings about the withdrawal 
of British and Egyptian troops within three months, and 
is meant to be followed by the election, under neutral super- 
vision, of a constituent Assembly charged with two tasks— 
that of choosing between independence and some form of 
link with Egypt, and that of drafting a constitution and 
electoral law. 

On Tuesday, the unanimity was resounding, but was it 
unanimity only on the negative issue of good riddance to 
the final vestiges of foreign control, or was it unanimity on 
the positive issue of independence and the way to complete 
it? The evidence on this last score is not yet absolutely 
clear, though the Egyptian government, by choosing to heed 
only the omens pointing to the Sudan’s unionist leanings, 
and by much inept propaganda against independence, has 
done a great deal to unite former Sudanese antagonists in 
a wish that the Nile Valley shall be one on a basis of alliance 
between sovereign states, and not of union between Big and 
Little Brother. 

To Sudanese and Egyptian eyes that saw “ foreign influ- 
ence” only as British influence, the plans for an ‘election 
and unfettered self-determination looked to be smoothness 
itself when conceived two yeais ago. But, since then, snags 
have arisen, the chief one of them out of a mere working 
of human nature that no one in the Nile Valley foresaw. 


For years the Sudanese graduate class, brimming with ° 


ambition to run its own show and so to get rid of its British 
schoolmasters, had thought nothing of calling in Egyptians 
as helpers in a struggle that it believed (probably rightly) 
it would take more than a lifetime to complete on its 
own. It could scarcely believe its eyes when, from 1953 
onwards, it saw its British monitors preferring exodus to 


thankless struggle, putting up their goods for auction, and 
leaving for home. Now, it is in a position unanticipated 
by its members but common enough in fable and history— 
that of the man who called in an ally to redress a balance, 
only to find his guest both exacting and embarrassing once 
the need for a counterweight is past. | 

The finer shades of Sudanese opinion require more 
detailed description, but this main development serves to 
explain many of this year’s events—notably, the conversion 
of successive groups of so-called unionists into protagonists 
of independence, Egyptian. chagrin at what Cairo views as 
a dastardly change of heart, and mounting Egyptian anxiety 
over loss of face in a field in which the junta had scored 
one of its notable successes, leading to an unwise volume 
of propaganda and fuss. Egyptian qualms lest free elections 
(in the sense that those of 1953 were neutrally supervised 
and free) will this time lead to a less pro-Egyptian result 
than that of two years ago were reflected in the difficulties 
that the co-domini have experienced in agreeing on the 
nature of the supervisory body ; at Egypt’s request, they 
have finally left all arrangements to the Sudanese—a com- 
promise accepted by Britain in the interests of speed, but 
a surrender of authority that amounts, on Britain’s part, 
to an avowal that the Sudanese are more capable of choosing 
umpires‘who will work without bias than is any combination 
which includes Egypt. . 

Meantime, the whole immediate future is called in ques- 
tion by a sudden Sudanese desire that the method of self- 
determination shall be changed from that of choice by a 
constituent Assembly to choice by plebiscite. The wish 
has been unofficially advanced by both the Sudan’s grand 
old men—the influential religious leaders of the Mahdist 
and heterodox Ansar and of the orthodox Khatmia respec 
tively ; certainly the Mahdi has mooted it on the grounds 
that if Egyptian bribery is to be rife, it is harder to bribe 
the whole Sudan than a smallish Assembly. The cabinet 
is this week studying the plebiscite proposal. “ 

No one can grasp the niceties of Sudanese internal politics 
without bearing in mind two hard facts—the first, that m 
the Islamic, Arabic-speaking north, sectarian prejudice can 
still make or break a political cause ; the second, that in the 
non-Islamic and much more primitive south, northern help 
is needed because the Southern Sudan is not as yct econo 
mically viable, but northern dominance is dreaded : southern 
leaders, therefore, are prone to listen to anyone who pr 
mises help in evading subservience to Khartoum—ia the 
old days, to Britain ; at the time of the last clections, © 


certain glib northern politicians ; today, to siren calls from 
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Egypt. Subject to these two overriding factors, the main 
groups that will sway the forthcoming choice are relatively 
few, but are mo longer the same as those which won the 
last elections for the pro-Egyptian National Unionist Party. 

In 1953, the NUP heavily topped the poll, thanks to 
votes cast from a variety of motives, some of which no 
longer hold good. Its then supporters included not only 
advocates of close union with Egypt, such as the Ashigga 
party, but people favouring only some tenuous link of a 
kind they were not ready to define ; a further broad section 
of support came from orthodox (Khatmia) voters who, from 
religious motives, preferred not to hand power to the main 
independence (Umma) party headed by the heterodox 
Mahdi. A judgment im a recent court case shows that 
Egyptian money also contributed to the NUP’s success. 
Conversely, the Umma fared badly in 1953 partly because, 
in its eagerness to acquire political maturity, it had worked 
in with British schemes for increased self-government, and 
so bore the stigma of pro-British leanings. The main 
difference between then and now is that this over-simple, 
artificial, and momentary division into groups for and 
against Britain or Egypt. no longer applies: the crowd 
which, on Tuesday last, broke the windows of the leading 
pro-Egyptian’s Mew motor car proclaimed that the Sudan 
wants neither. 

All through 1955 evidence of a shift in the NUP’s outlook 
has been growing ; even leading Egyptians admitted it in 
private. First, one group of cabinet ministers hived off 
on the issue of subservience to Cairo and formed a New 
Republican Independence Party ; in April, its parliamentary 
wing came out im favour of independence, whereat the 
stauncher Unionists in its ranks, backed by Egypt, began 
to quarrel with the Prime Minister, Sayed Ismail el Azhari. 
A second batch of cabinet dismissals followed and at the 
moment each of the two factions claims to have dismissed 
the other’s leader from the party. Evidence of the break-up, 
and of one of its causes, was plain for all to see during 
Colonel Nasser’s July celebration of the Anniversary of the 
Revolution in Cairo, At that ceremony the Egyptians chose 
to give Ismail el Azhari and the Sudanese cabinet delegation 
only perfunctory attention, whilst féting a rival posse of 
Sudanese guests ; pro-Unionist politicians, accompanied by 
bands of embarrassingly vociferous tribesmen who had now 
and then to be silenced by Egyptian ushers, sat in the best 
seats, captured the headlines and took pride of place on 


the radio. 


Misgivings Confirmed 


This situation, though momentarily embarrassing to the 
slighted cabinet ministers, may have played into their hands, 
for it epitomised the reasons for their change of heart about 
Union. It demonstrated beyond contradiction the validity 
of NUP doubts about the junta’s anti-democratic practices, 
and crystallised misgivings that had begun to form when 
Cairo off-loaded President Neguib, muzzled the Moslem 
Brotherhood, and sought to claim a share in the Nile waters 
that, in Sudanese eyes, amounts to offering half the milk 
only after skimming the cream. 

Three unsettled questions emerge from this long account 
of a confusing scene. First, what was the cause of so much 
Egyptian ineptitude ? ~ The junta began its relationship with 
the Sudan well and tactfully ; has it the stamina to live 
down, forget amd correct the harm done to itself by a 
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vitriolic campaign against Sudanese leaders who have come 
to favour independence ? Maybe it can soothe its own 
wounded vanity by ascribing the change to British machina- 
tions, but to do so brings it disadvantage in the Sudan, 
where most reasonable men know the attribution to be 
untrue. Secondly, are the northern Sudanese now capable 
of forgetting sectarian prejudice in the interests of organis- 
ing an efficient method of self-determination? There is 
now next to no difference between the outlook of Khatmia 


and Ansar on this political score. Coalition, even if only 


for this single purpose, would prove their growing political 
maturity. 

Lastly, need there be a plebiscite? This notion, so 
attractive in theory, is in practice tremendously difficult to 
work among primitive communities ; the machinery for 
which it calls is complicated, and cannot fail to retard a 
process that all Sudanese want to hasten. And does it really 
offer less scope for bribery than choice by means of an 
elected Assembly ? Is the Sudan so unsure of the indepen- 


dence of mind of the deputies it is about to choose? Is 


it fit for determination if it doubts its capacity to elect an 
unbribable self ? 


Kashmir: Playground and 
. Protectorate 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN KASHMIR 


LL this summer, long convoys of tourist buses climbed 
A up from the heat of the plains and the Indian monsoon 
to the cool loveliness of Kashmir. The Kashmiri drivers 
smoked cigarettes, wore roses behind their ears, and sang 
softly to themselves as they coaxed their yehicles through 
the high passes and negotiated endless hairpin bends. At 
wayside halts the Indian passengers, families from Delhi 
and Bombay, drank glasses of hot sweet tea, exclaimed over 
the gay Kashmiri paintings of flowers and lakes that adorned 
the sides of the buses, and shivered delightfully in the keen 
mountain air. 

In his office in Srinagar, surrounded by attractive 
brochures advertising the joys of Kashmir, the elegant 
Director of Tourism rubbed his hands with satisfaction. 
Mr Raina, who himself looks like an advertisement for some- 
thing, perhaps a finishing school for polished young 
diplomats, had good cause to be satisfied. For a while, the 


flow of tourists to Kashmir looked like drying up altogether, - 


but it has been steadily rising, and this year is expected to 
exceed 50,000. A few yards from Mr Raina’s office, on the 
Bund, the tourists he has so skilfully attracted haggled 
happily with Kashmiri sellers of carpets, shawls and wood- 
carvings, drank coffee in the Indian Coffee House, and 
planned expeditions to Gulmarg, Pahalgam and the Cave of 
Amarnath, where Lord Shiva’s lingam is on display. On 
the nearby lakes, swarms of gondola-like shikaras cut swiftly 
through the big pink lotuses floating on the water, and 
crowded round the houseboats rented by the wealthier 
tourists, clamorously offering bunches of flowers, suit- 
lengths, furs, precious stones, haircuts, and trips on the lake. 

In this holiday atmosphere it is almost impossible to 
credit the stories of political oppression and brutalities that 
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are poured out, only too willingly, by embittered opponents 
of the present Kashmir government. But Kashmir, like 
many other places, has another side to it. The pleasant 
young men in olive-green uniforms who saunter on Sunday 
afternoon amid the splashing fountains in the Mogul 
gardens, and whose trucks and jeeps rush about the roads 
that wind through the rice-paddies, are visible components 
of the 30,000 troops that India keeps in Kashmir. Nobody 
knows what would happen if they were withdrawn ; but it 
is just possible that the Indian tourists would find less cause 
for complacency. 

For the average Kashmiri dislikes these confident and 
patronising Indians, as any casual conversation with a 
Kashmiri (when there are no Indians in earshot) will quickly 
reveal. At best, his attitude is that of some Frenchmen 
towards Americans ; at worst, of most Frenchmen towards 
the Germans in Paris after 1940. In less uninhibited cir- 
cumstances, this would be bound to lead to some demonstra- 
tions, at least of the “Indians, go home!” variety. As 
things are, the average Kashmiri has no desire to be assaulted 
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by the paid bullies of the present Kashmir government’s so- 
called “ Peace Brigade,” or to be arrested on some specious 
charge and kept locked up without trial. His resentment 
smoulders, but it seldom bursts into flame. 

Kashmir is quite a well-run Indian colony. The Kashmir 
standard of living, though far from high, has undoubtedly 
risen in the last two years, thanks mainly to lavish Indian 
subsidies. More schools are being built ; “land to the 
tiller” is far more than merely a catchphrase ; the peasants 
look well-fed and their children are sturdy. Ambitious 
hydro-electric and other projects are being pushed ahead 
vigorously. This is a very different picture from that pre- 
sented by Pakistan’s “ Azad Kashmir,” where by all reports 
—including the respectable Lahore Civil and Military 
Gazette—political repression is also practised and goes hand 
in hand with deepening poverty, neglect and economic 
stagnation. 

Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, the present Prime Minister 
of Kashmir, looks like a moustached Mussolini, and often 
talks like one. In marked contrast with the loud professional 
optimism of the Tourist Department, the Prime Minister 
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still occasionally growls gloomily about “ encirclement ” ang 
“ disruptive elements.” But this, and his tendency to cal} 
Pakistan “the citadel of American ‘imperialist intrigues,” 
seems more and more a mechanical harking back to 
memories of old speeches. The real truth is that Bakshi 
who is on the whole an amiable man who means well, i 
steadily gaining in self-confidence. Two years ago, when 
he seized Sheikh Abdullah’s place (after being his trusted 
right-hand man), he behaved like one who, having nerved 
himself to stab a friend in the back, fully expects heaven’s 
vengeance to follow. Today he is considerably more relaxed 
and mingles freely with his people, without any of the usual 
“ strong man’s” security measures. If he—and Mr Nehru 
—still suffer attacks of conscience, they are evidently willing 
to pay conscience money. 


No More Free than Bakshi 


Kashmir even has an Opposition ; though it exists only 

on sufferance, the men who compose it are not perhaps 
as deserving of sympathy as they might seem. For they are 
the broken remnants of Abdullah’s regime, who in their 
day were just as heavy-handed as their former colleagues 
and present masters. Sheikh Abdullah himself has now 
languished in prison for two years (at Kud, where the tourist 
buses pause for tea). without triaf But it is often forgotten 
that, in the -only elections he ever bothered to hold, all 
Abdullah’s supporters were conveniently returned, “ un- 
opposed,” before any balloting could take place, and that 
Abdullah employed “preventive detention” at least as 
freely as Bakshi has done. 
_ This makes nonsense of the current Indian claim that the 
Kashmir Assembly, which Abdullah so ruthlessly packed, 
“ freely ” opted for accession to India, and that therefore the 
present Bakshi regime is merely carrying out the Kashmir 
people’s unanimously expressed wishes—with the slight ex- 
ception of having abruptly removed Abdullah himself from 
the scene by arresting him at midnight in his pyjamas, an 
act about which Abdullah’s own handpicked Assembly was 
naturally not consulted. But it does perhaps put the Bakshi 
regime in a slightly better light than the anguished cries of 
injured innocence from Abdullah’s men might indicate. 

Yet Bakshi is still haunted by Abdullah’s cry of “ Better 
to live on half a loaf than to mortgage freedom to anybody 
or any country!” If Abdullah ever really meant it, he did 
so too late. But history would probably find a response im 
many Kashmiri hearts, if there were any practical way of 
implementing it. There does not seem to be. India 1s 
determinedly binding Kashmir to it, if not with hoops of 
steel then by twisting the country’s entire system of com- 
munications towards’ itself, and by economic integration. 
There are, besides, the 30,000 Indian troops. Even if there 
were not, the dismal alternatives to the present regime are 
precarious “independence” sponsored by the present 
Opposition, who talk more about revenge than democracy 
or accession to’Pakistan, for which the present state of affairs 
in “ Azad Kashmir” is not a good augury. 

Meanwhile, the Indian tourists continue to journey happily 
to Kashmir in ever larger numbers and, oblivious of the 
Kashmiris’ dark looks, to exclaim over the woodcarvings, 
admire the carpets and shawls, and explore the ‘akes and 
forests. Occasionally, in the Indian Coffee Hous¢ 00 the 
Bund in Srinagar, their voices are heard to rise in tones 
heated indignation. But it turns out that they 2c ‘ 
about Goa. 
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The watch 
in his life... 


strictest deployment of his time is 
he able to get through everything. 
A man like this has to have a good 
watch. If he bought the Baume 
watch illustrated here he could forget about it. He wouldn’t 
even have to wind it. . . seldom have to re-set it . . . probably 
never, throughout its long life, have to take it to a watchmaker 
for anything more than a yearly oiling. It’s very robust and 
pleasant to look at. 





Ref. 423. 17 jewels. Shock absorbent. Anti-magnedtie, 
Waterproof. Automatic wind, 
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case from £19 
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Now! Luxury Air Service 
TO KARACHI 
via Cairo in JG HRs 


P.1.A. Super Constellations 
Fly Fastest to the East 
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At last! Pakistan International Air- | 





lines have extended their domestic 
routes serving West and East Paki- 
stan, India and Burma. Now you 
can fly to Karachi via Cairo in 15.50 
hours air time*—fastest ever—and 
enjoy a trans-Atlantic standard of 
luxury aloft. P.LLA. Super Constel- 
lations leave London every Wednes- 
dayand Karachievery Tuesday. Ask 
your travel agent. First Class and 5 2 

ourist accommodation with Bar 

Tvice available.. The First Class as orrcos fo know that ae 
Section is fitted with special de luxe a Sous by birth, he 

Siesta-seats”. to ensure perfect brings to P.1.A’s crack international 


; ; service a brilliant war record and 
comfort during the day and night. 01 37" 9 Three airlines 


PAKISTAN 
a) INTERNATIONAL 
ie AIRLINES 


(SLES AGENTS: AIRWORK LTD.) 
CT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or P.J.A., Brompton Air Station, 
: Knightsbridge 437! 
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249 Brompton Read, London, S.W.2. Telephone 
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ALUMINIZED TUBES 

reduce your 
television costs 
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Pe ccniais costs, particularly of the expensive picture 
tube, are an important consideration when you buy a 
Television set. That is why you should choose a set that is 
fitted with an Ediswan Mazda 
aluminized picture tube. 
Ediswan Mazda aluminized 
tubes give brighter, clearer : 
pictures than ordinary tubes. 
Thus the set can be operated 
with the brilliance control at 
a lower level, and the tube 
lasts longer. 
In addition, ion burn—the 
cause of ugly brown patches on 
the screen: and ion bombard- 
ment—one of the most fre- Lig 
quent causes of tube failure — 
WITH EDISWAN aLumInizine | @¢ largely prevented in os 
Ediswan aluminized tubes have a Ediswan Mazda aluminized 
mirror backing to the screen. Al’ | tube. It is worth your while 
the light is thus thrown forwards, | to insist on an Ediswan Mazda 
giving brighter, clearer pictures and so = 
MRA aluminized picture tube—you 
get better pictures at lower cost. 


MAZDA 
ALUMINIZED | 
CATHODE RAY TUBES aa 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, 
155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
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WITHOUT ALUMINIZING 
Without aluminizing, tubes waste 
half their light. 

To counteract this the brilliance 
must be increased and tube life is 
shortened. 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


The Deltic is the smallest and lightest diesel made, in relation 
to its power. This means higher speeds for naval craft and more 
cargo space in freighters. The facilities for ‘overhaul by 
replacement’ which are available to users of the engine mean a 
shorter lay up and more sea-time for all Deltic-powered ships. 


é ss : The Deltic is a working example of 
the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 
N A P J Fr R Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company ‘<4. 
| D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED . LONDON - W.3. 
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Saar Germans Play Old Tunes 


HE strains of “Deutschland iiber alles” are drowning 
the voices of the “ Europeans ” in the Saar referendum 
campaign. Every branch of the big German parties has 
now declared against’ the new statute. Even the Saar 
Socialist leaders, although they have always supported 
autonomy for the Saar, have threatened to join the opposi- 
tion, not because they are against the statute but because 
they suspect the Bonn government is playing a double game. 
As a last blow, the newly formed local Christian-Democratic 
Union has broken away from the parent party and declared 
against the agreement concluded by Dr Adenauer with 
France. . 
Dr Adenauer did not attend the foundation meeting of 
the CDU, because the International Commission had 
reminded Bonn politicians that the statute forbade outside 
interference during the’ referendum campaign; but the 
German Chancellor also refrained from sending a greeting. 


The behaviour of his party must be a disappointment to_ 


him. Even at headquarters, the Christian-Democrats are 
not wholly behind the agreement, and Herr Kaiser, the 
Bonn Minister for All-German Affairs, is openly against 
it. “Though he has denied accusations. that. his Ministry 
has spent vast sums on financing the pro-Germans in the 
Saar, one nationalist organisation is known to have received 
support from this source until Dr Adenauer stopped the 
flow. It is, indeed, hard to believe that a majority of the 
Bundestag ever ratified the agreement.. Very few voices 
are raised in the German press to defend it now that the 
Saar opposition has shown that it can command strong 
popular backing. 


Nonsensi cal Slogans 


Political speakers in the Saar campaign seem heedless 
of the fact that they. are proving right those Frenchmen 
who suspect that Germans have not changed. It is little 
use now to say that French intransigence is to blame. The 
mischief is done, though it can still be made good in October 
when the vote is taken. Orators are whipping up the public 
into hysteria, with nonsensical slogans such as “ Germany 
shall not be the coolie of Europe and the Saar shall not 
be the coolie of France.” Agitators have broken up Herr 
Hoffmann’s meeting, and they are preventing the public 
from understanding the real content of the statute. Voters 
are gaining the impression that it is wholly bad, and that, 
by rejecting it, they are dealing a blow at the “ separatist ” 
government in Saarbriicken ; whereas Dr Adenauer pointed 
out that the new settlement was the only means of getting 
rid of the old régime. + 

The impression has been created that there will certainly 
be new negotiations with France if the present draft statute 
is rejected, and there were cries of “ interference” when 
a French spokesman in Paris tried to dispel this illusion. 
In fact, the statute made no provision for its rejection. 
Legally, therefore, the agreement would simply become void 
if not accepted, and the Saar would revert to the status quo 
existing before it was ratified. From the purely legal stand- 
point, the status would not even be that of the present 
régime, in which political bans have been lifted for the 
teferendum ; it would theoretically mean the reimposition 
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of a French High Commissioner. Legally, there would be 
nothing to prevent negotiations from being resumed, with 
concessions to the Germans ; but politically, it would be 
almost impossible for a French government to make such a 
move. The French would say that they had made an agree- 
ment which the Germans evidently had no intention of 
carrying out, and that the same game would be played if 
more concessions were offered. So, it would be recalled, 
possession is nine-tenths of the law, and France must keep 
its grip on the Saar. This would mean a bleak prospect for 
Franco-German relations and for Dr Adenauer’s prestige. 


Ceylon Plans Ahead 


HE temptation for a government—particularly in a 
young country—to err on the ambitious side in its 
economic plans is strong. It is to the credit of the Ceylon 
government that, in presenting its Six-Year Programme of 


‘Investment, it has resisted this tendency. Yet the plan, 


which was laid before parliament last month, cannot be 
criticised on the grounds of inadequacy: the aim, which, 
broadly, is to maintain a minimum increase in per capita 
national income of 2.7 per cent, thus at least keeping pace 
with the increase of population, is, in the circumstances, not 
unduly pessimistic. Naturally the Ceylon government hopes 
that conditions will make it possible for this minimum rate 
to be exceeded, but it is wisely setting its sights low. 

The critics in Ceylon have already seized upon this con- 
servatism as an object of attack. But much of their criticism 
is misplaced since it has not been realised that the plan is 
not, like the Indian five-year plan, a blueprint for the whole 
economy. It is specifically a plan for the public sector only. 
Thus the objection raised by Dr N. M. Perera on behalf of 
the Opposition, that too little emphasis has been given to 
the development of industries, is not valid because, as the 
plan reiterates, it is the government’s policy to leave 
industrial development largely to the private sector, which is 
not included in the planning secretariat’s estimates. 

There was no indulgence in elaborate statistical exercises 
in arriving at the figure of 2,529 million rupees ({195 
million) as the amount of investment in the public sector 
during the six years from 1954/55. About half of this sum 
will be spert on entirely new projects and the balance on 
completing existing ones. The rule of thumb method used 
to arrive at the total figure was the sensible one of assuming 
that recent levels of annual expenditure on-development will 
be the basis for future levels. This ensures that the 
programme of investment is practicable and, more than 
likely, that there will be a margin over to allow future 
expansion of some parts of the plan. 


No Place for Heavy Industry 


Projects listed as “ economic” will absorb over 76 per 
cent of the total investment, and nearly half of this total 
will be spent on agriculture, irrigation, and fisheries. Next 
on the list comes public utilities, and, much further down, 
comes industry with barely 5 per cent. Social services will 
take up just over 15 per cent of the total investment, while 
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money spent on defence and administration is to be kept 
ata minimum. The emphasis is clearly upon providing for 
the rehabilitation and further development of those sectors 
which have traditionally been the strength of Ceylon’s 
economy. There is no room here for the heavy industry, 
the steel mills, and so on, which in other Asian countries 
have captivated the minds of the planners. 

About 105 million rupees will be spent on rehabilitation 
in the rubber industry, and smaller investments are to be 
put into the tea and coconut industries, two of Ceylon’s 
other export industries. Great attention is to be devoted 
to irrigation and the opening up of the Dry Zone to 
agriculture. Over 120,000 acres of land will be brought 
under irrigation and some 140,000 families resettled in the 
rural areas. Due attention will also be given to the provision 
of public services, the construction of roads and the improve- 


ment of harbours. And efforts are going to be made, with — 


the help of the Colombo Plan, to develop fisheries in and 
around the island, so as to be able to increase the present 
standards of consumption. 

Since the plan does not embrace the whole economy but 
only the public sector, the wider problems of the avail- 
ability of resources is not fully covered. But, it is 
significant that the government is not counting to any great 
extent on foreign aid in order to implement its programme. 
Nor is there any intention of resorting to the potentially 
dangerous expedient of deficit financing to provide the 
resources ; in fact, Ceylon has, more by accident than 
intention, had successive budget surpluses in recent years. 
In all, the six-year programme seems to be a severely 
practical project which should be well within the island’s 


compass. 


Co-existence in a Cold Climate 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


|] ITH the market for coal hardening rapidly, the 
outlook is bright for Spitsbergen, Norway’s outpost 

in the Arctic Sea. In Spitsbergen lie Norway’s only coal 
deposits, and, since Britain’s exports of coal are being cut to 
negligible proportions, the importance of the Spitsbergen 
coal is enhanced. Norway’s coal requirements are now 
much smaller than before the war, because of the large- 
scale development of hydro-electric power and the greatly 
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increased use of oil. Nevertheless, for certain industria) 
purposes, and for much of the railway and coastal traffic, 
coal: is still needed, and the mines in -Spitsbergen are 4 
particularly valuable source of supply for North Norway. 
Recently, shiploads have also been sent to Sweden, Den- 
mark and West Germany. The calorific value of the Spits- 
bergen coal is high and the ash-residue low. The main 
obstacle to its more extensive use has been its tendency to 
disintegrate into very small particles which cannot con- 
veniently be burnt except in a limited range of grates. To 
some extent this difficulty is being overcome by the 
installation of briquetting plants in Norway. 

In present circumstances, the Norwegian authorities want 
to see coal production in Spitsbergen raised, and the dele- 
gation which recently visited Spitsbergen, headed by the 
Prime Minister, Hr Gerhardsen; himself, went to look into 
the possibility of reopening a mine that has been closed for 
some years ; welfare and labour conditions were also investi- 
gated. Miners’ earnings in Spitsbergen are high, the rate 
of income tax is low, and tobacco and spirits are cheap. 
Nevertheless, there is a heavy turnover of labour, and many 
raw recruits have to be taken into the industry each year. 
The comparatively high output per shift is due to the degree 
of mechanisation and the new equipment installed since 
the war. More labour must be attracted, however, if total 
output is to increase substantially. But the Spitsbergen 
archipelago, which is ice-blocked and inaccessible for most 





of the year, and where the long winter brings total darkness 
from October to February, is not an attractive place in 
which to work. In the conditions of full employment that 
have prevailed in Norway since the war, it is surprising 
that the. Norwegian labour force in Spitsbergen has been 
maintained at between 1,000 and 2,000, most of them at 
Longyearbyen, the main settlement. With the present 
labour force, output runs at about 400,000 tons of coal a 


_ year—an insignificant amount in the total European supply, 


but an important contribution to Norway’s own require- 


‘ments. In any case, coal production gives Spitsbers:2 its 


principal raison d’étre, for apart from its weather an‘ wire- 
less stations and a fair amount of Arctic game, it has very 
little else to offer. es | 
This month it is thirty years since Norway formally »1°or- 
porated Spitsbergen as part of Norwegian territory, ™ 


wegian sovereignty in Spitsbergen in a rather curious 


fashion. It is stipulated, for instance, that the econo™ 


WA 
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exploitation of the archipelago shall be open equally to all 
the signatory powers. This explains the presence in Spits- 
bergen to-day of Russian as well as Norwegian miners. 
Other nations have prospected and mined in the archipelago, 
put since 1930 and the inter-war depression in the coal 
market only Norway and Russia have continued to mine 
there. 

In the last war, both the Norwegian and Russian mines 
were destroyed ; but the Russian mines, like the Norwegian, 
have now been painstakingly rebuilt and are once more 
yielding coal which is shipped to North Russian ports. It 
is understood that there are rather more Russians than 
Norwegians in Spitsbergen, but that output is smaller. The 
Norwegian and Russian mines are a considerable distance 
apart, and there is little opportunity for fraternisation among 
the workers of the two nations. On the official level, how- 
ever, relations are most cordial, and the Norwegian Governor 
‘of Spitsbergen is very hospitably received on.his occasional 
visits to the Russian settlement at Barentsburg. When the 
Norwegian Prime Minister visited Spitsbergen this summer 
he, too, visited Barentsburg, and friendly toasts and speeches 
were exchanged. 

The never very fierce dispute which arose between 
Norway and the Soviet Union during and after the war over 
the military status of Spitsbergen is now, it seems, at an end. 
It is, of course, an old idea that Spitsbergen would serve 
splendidly as a base for the protection of sea routes through 
the Barents Sea, but the Treaty of 1920 stipulates that no 
military bases or fortifications of any kind shall be estab- 
lished in the archipelago. Norway’s adherence to the North 
Atlantic Treaty has not altered Spitsbergen’s non-military 
status, for, although the archipelago comes geographically 
under the North Atlantic Command, the Norwegian Foreign 
Minister has explicitly stated that it will not be militarised. 


Red Victory in San Marino 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


I‘ “the ancient and glorious Republic of San Marino,” 
as it is solemnly dubbed by certain Italian papers, the 
coalition of Communists and left-wing Socialists has, after 
an epic battle, not only retained power but greatly increased 
its majority. Yet San Marino, perched. on the 2,400-foot 
Mount Titan, is as different from the drab standardised 
greyness of “ peace-loving ” countries as it could possibly 
be. It is like any other trim Italian mountain village except 
that its post boxes, which one might expect to be red, are 
true blue (whereas in Italy, where the political colour is 
black, the boxes are bright red). And to make matters 
even more confusing, it is the Left that denies women the 
vote on the grounds that they are still under the influence 
of the confessional, and the Catholic Christian Democrats 
who are pressing for the emancipation of women. The 
suffragette movement is run by a wiry, determined little 
woman called Myriam Michelotti, who has been poetically 
likened to the Maid of Orleans. 

_ Signorina Michelotti’s main title to fame, however, lies 
in her bold plan to fly back the Christian Democrat San 
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Marinese from America in time to cast their votes against 
the Red regime. At the back of this. undertaking lies “a 
fast one” perpetrated by the Left. Technically speaking, 
the elections were due in September. But since in a close 
battle the decisive vote is wielded by the emigrants, who 
number about 40 per cent of the total electorate, the 
government put forward the election date to August 14th, 
a national holiday, thereby ensuring that their left-wing 
supporters from Italy, France and Belgium would rally in 
full strength, while the reactionaries from the other side 
of the Atlantic, who had planned to arrive by ship, would 
not be able to make San Marino by polling day. Signorina 
Michelotti, however, dashed to Rome, obtained sympathy, 
a diplomatic passport and advice on how to raise funds 
and flew to America. She whipped up enthusiasm for her 
crusade and mustered no 
fewer than seventy supporters. 
The volunteers were all people 
of modest means ; but some- 
how the necessary funds were 
raised. It is believed that a 
further fifty “ Americans” 
made their way home under 
their own steam, But, alas, 
the Left mobilised no fewer 
than five hundred suppor- 
ters and came out top with 
an increased majority of 642 against 225 in 1951. 

The campaign itself was a rousing performance. Latins 
love a fight, complete with brio, slancio and floods of 
emotional oratory. Animosity, however, never went quite 
as far as fisticuffs. There is an elaborate ritual whereby 
a quarrel works up to a climax just a fraction short of 
open warfare, at which point there is a brief pause, enabling 
friends to intervene and arrange a dignified withdrawal. 
The Left was prodigal in charging its opponents with 
Fascist activities, misrepresentation and foreign interven- 
tion. The Christian Democrats for their part denounced 
the Red dictatorship for failing to preserve the country’s 
traditions, for maladministration, and for including in the 
voting rolls a hundred and twenty names of persons known 
to be dead, who “ could be relied on to be impersonated.” 
The prize for disingenuousness of an engaging kind, how- 
ever, goes to the pamphlet which urged the citizen to 
remember that “ his choice will determine for eternity the 
destinies of the fatherland,” adding below in tiny characters 
“for at least four long and capital years.” 

The prospects for this period, it must be admitted, are 
bright. Each year the ancient republic is flooded with 
tourists. The multiple issues of picturesque stamps 
bring in a rich harvest, agricultural production has doubled 
over the last few years, half a dozen factories have been 
set up where previously there were none, taxes are a fraction 
of the Italian level and are progressive. The feudal rela- 
tions found in Italian agriculture are gradually being done 
away with. During the winter, when normal occupations 
are sometimes interrupted, work is provided by public 
schemes. In’ fact, were it not for the international 
associations of the government parties, San Marino would 
merely be regarded as a somewhat advanced exponent of 
the Welfare State. Moreover, to judge by the high propor- 
tion of obvious opponents of the regime among the holders 
of shopkeepers’ licences and the civil servants, the San 
Marinese secret police are woefully inefficient. 
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The hours he spends with that chemistry set! Never 
was there a more successful birthday present. In fact, it 
seems more than likely that one day he'll be an 

analytical chemist in real earnest, working with the finest 
equipment in a great modern laboratory. 

There will be Phitips electron microscopes to give a 
magnification of up to 80,000 diameters; Philips X-ray 
defraction appliances to spotlight the innermost secrets of 
matter; Philips ingenious P, meters and 

automatic apparatus for research by remote control. 

It is with equipment such as this that Philips 


are already helping to complete the 


better world of 
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Geneva’s Atomic Lessons 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE scientists are going home from Geneva—and 

now begins the lengthy process of piecing together 
from the mass of papers and discussion a composite 
picture of what atomic technology can offer during the 
coming decades. Some rough outline can already be 
detected ; atomic power bulks large in it and it reveals 
that Anglo-American competition to sell atomic plants 
is pursuing two different philosophies of reactor design. 
When Sir Christopher Hinton came to Geneva early 
this week he made a statement that had a decidedly 
mixed reception. It was a plea that atomic designers 
should learn to walk before they run, and not jeopardise 
the future of commercial atomic reactors by reaching 
ahead too ambitiously in their first designs. This is 
the philosophy according to which Sir Christopher has 
directed the British towards what the 
scientists call “Model T” reactors—graphite-moderated, 
gas-cooled and fuelled with natural uranium. 

To the Geneva delegates, satiated from a 10-day 
diet of reactor designs that have grown steadily more 
exotic, this idea is as unappetising as porridge. It 
remains to be seen how it strikes potential customers 
who have also attended the conference in substantial 
numbers to see what the scientists can offer them before 
formulating their own ideas. For Sir Christopher has 
also made it plain that this is the only type of com- 
mercial power reactor that Britain will be in a position 
to supply up to the early 1960s. He broke the long 
silence about British policy towards the sale of atomic 
fuels by announcing that the Atomic Energy Authority 
would guarantee supplies of natural (not. enriched) 
uranium for reactors for which British industry received 
xport orders. This statement, made against a back- 
ground of growing rumours of an American reactor sale 
to Italy, underlines the immense difference between 
British and American capacity to produce fissile 


materials. What is less plain at this stage is whether in 
fact it seriously limits the British ability to compete for 
atomic sales. 

Reactor designs now fall into three classes. There 
are the first, natural uranium fuelled reactors of the kind 
now being built in Britain ; such reactors are imme- 
diately possible without any further experiment. Their 
efficiency is low, but they appear to be reliable and safe 
to operate. In-Britain, the medium that carries heat from 
the reactors to the boilers is carbon dioxide gas, chosen 
for its safety rather than its efficiency because the gas 
temperatures, and so the final steam temperatures, have 
to be held down to levels that are comparatively low 
by modern standards of conventional power station 
practice, in order to avoid damage to the fuel cans in 
the reactor. Because the fuel used is natural uranium, 
in which only one atom in every 140 consists of U235 
which can be split, the heat rating of the reactor is also 
low. Were countries to order them, atomic power 
reactors of this type could be commissioned in the early 
1960s ; it is for this type of plant that the British Atomic 


Energy Authority has guaranteed to supply fuel. It is - 


also the type of reactor chosen, independently, by the 
French for their early power stations. 

The second class of reactor is considerably more 
efficient, but at a less advanced stage of development. 
If natural uranium is enriched by adding U235 
atoms to it, it is possible to get a much greater amount 
of heat out of the reactor because fission then occurs 
at a more rapid rate. This type of reactor is being 
actively developed in Russia and the United States. 
It is cooled by materials such as water, heavy water or 
liquid sodium that are more risky to use than gas, but 
the most important difference between reactors using 
natural uranium, on the one hand, and those that use 
enriched uranium fuel on the other hand, is that special 
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diffusion plants are needed in which to extract the U235 
for enriching purposes. The United States has 
immense facilities for this work while Britain has only 
one relatively small plant. The result is that, even if 
they wished, British scientists would not be able to put 
too much effort into designing reactors for enriched 
fuel because of the lack of enrichment facilities, and 
Britain certainly could not undertake at this stage to 
provide such fuel for export. The Americans, how- 
ever, can do so ; the sheer size of output in the United 
States was the reason why it was decided last week to 
lift security restrictions on it and announce .a price at 
which the United States would export enriched 
uranium. It has now to be séen whether the higher 
thermal efficiencies of enriched reactors outweighs in 
the eyes of potential customers the lack of experience 
in their design and operation. 

The third type of reactor is the “breeder” which 
generates fissile material at a faster rate than it burns 
up its original charge of fuel. Development of this 
principle has reached a point where full-scale breeder 
reactors are being built for test purposes, but its com- 
mercial application is improbable before the late 1960s. 
These are the reactors that will use cheap and easily 
accessible materials like thorium for their fuels, but 
it is now plain that they cannot be quickly introduced 
by countries with limited facilities for producing con- 
centrated fissile materials. The original fuel charge 
for a breeder reactor consists of what may well be pure 
fissile material which is either mixed with or surrounded 
by the non-fissile material with which it “breeds.” But 
there has been a good deal of discussion among 
scientists about the likely speed of this breeding process, 
and there seems to be fairly general agreement that it 
would take a breeder three to four years, in practice, to 
double its fuel supply. 

The practical result of these somewhat abstruse 
scientific deliberations is that if a country wants to pro- 
duce a significant proportion of electricity from atomic 
reactors, it may be able to count eventually on breeder 
reactors to make the highly concentrated fissile materials 
that constitute the atomic fuels of the’ future. But 
unless such a country is prepared to wait years, even 
decades, while these breeders build up fuel stocks atom 
by atom, it will have to produce its first charge of fissile 
material for new power stations by other means—either 
in conventional plutonium-producing reactors, or in 
diffusion plants extracting uranium 235. For example, 
Britain will employ the greater part of its limited 
diffusion capacity for some considerable time to extract 
the initial charge of material for the Dounreay breeder 
reactor now being constructed. 

Whichever nuclear road is followed, therefore, it 
always leads back to the need for investment on a really 
substantial scale in plants whose primary purpose is to 
create atomic fuels. It is unfortunately true that the 
best of these fuels for breeder designs happens to be 
uranium 235 rather than plutonium, although pluto- 
nium can be used both for enrichment and for breed- 
ing. Plutonium can be produced in natural uranium 
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fuelled power stations, as Britain is producing it and 
France intends to produce it; but U235 can only be 
extracted in diffusion plants of nightmare complexity 
that yield no bonus in the form of electricity. Fey 
countries can afford such plants, and fewer have the 
technical ability to construct them ; the French plea for 
jointly owned European facilities shows the dilemma 
of countries that need atomic power but do not want _ 
to match British, American or Russian investment. 


* 

When they are making assumptions about the cost 
of atomic power from different types of reactors, 
scientists tend to overcome the difficulty of calculating 
fuel prices by assuming that the fuels can in no case 
cost more than U235 produced by the diffusion process. 
But debate at Geneva has shown that this type of 
economic exercise has its pitfalls. The life of an atomic 
power station is likely to be 15 to 20 years. Such 
stations are not going to be commissioned in any num- 
ber until the mid-1960s. Calculation of their power 
costs on the basis of current atomic fuel prices assumes 
that those prices are not going to change materially 
over the next 30 years or so. Yet there is one con- 
clusion on which scientists agree unanimously that 
affects this whole calculation. While the first atomic 
power networks are being built up, especially networks 
of breeder reactors in the late 1960s, special atomic 
fuels are going to command a premium. But as soon 
as those reactors have been working for a few years and 
creating new fuels as fast as they burn up their initial 
charge, if not faster, the price of those fuels must be 
expected to fall sharply. They will be far less valuable 
than the present costs of diffusion plants would suggest. 

This tendency to speak of aspirations as if they were 
proven facts is symptomatic of the excitement and the 
sense of intellectual adventure that pervaded the con- 
ference. It appeared not only in discussions about 
power costs but also in papers on reactor designs, which 
were frequently presented without any reference to the 
appalling engineering difficulties that some of these 
designs involved. This is especially true of the “ homo- 
geneous” type of reactor where, instead of cooling 
materials being driven over the fuel rods in a reactor, 
fissile material and cooling medium are mixed in 
a slurry and pumped together through the heat 
exchangers. One Russian paper went so far as 1 
suggest dispensing with heat exchangers entirely, and 
drawing steam directly off the boiling slurry. Only 
by listening to the engineers and the metallurgists 
discussing the specific difficulties of corrosion, metal 
deformation, leakage, radiation effects, and even sheet 
construction difficulties, could delegates discover what 
was and what was not within the bounds of presest 
engineering knowledge. It was sometimes necessary 
to remind oneself that no full-scale nuclear powe 
station, even of the crudest kind, has yet been built. 
The first big British and Russian stations will not be 


ready until next year. 
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Some of the most useful information that has come 
out of ‘he conference has not been contained in the 
papers delivered, Scientists, and most particularly the 
engineers responsible for plant design, have been able 
to find tor the first time, by talking privately with the 
men concerned, the reasons why engineers in other 
countries chose to do things the way that they did. This 
kind of interchange can, they believe, reduce substan- 
tially the time that it-would take to develop reactor 
design without the benefit of contact with other engin- 
eers—working, in fact, as scientists have been during 
the past 16 years, 

To the delegates who came to Geneva to learn rather 
than to teach, this prospect of speeding the day, when 
they can expect delivery of atomic power plants must be 
the most encouraging impression that they will take 
home with them. Most Western European countries, 
including Italy and Spain, have had serious talks with 
British contractors—Japan has also emerged as a poten- 
tial customer for atomic power. The British delegates, 
for their part, will have to consider seriously what their 
future fuel policy should be. There is a strong case for 
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taking a more active part in atomic development in 
Europe. It is questionable whether Britain can fairly 
afford to expand its. existing limited diffusion capacity 
but it is also plain that the Atomic Energy Authority’s 
development policy suffers from the handicap of not 
having sufficient enrichment facilities to develop the 
second type of reactor described earlier. Britain is jump- 
ing straight from the earliest natural uranium reactors 
to the breeder designs ; it would help this country as 
well as Western Europe to have access to diffusion 
Capacity owned by a European atomic community. 
These are matters that need more serious discussion 
than they have so far received, and they have repercus- 
sions not only on developments at home but on the 
chances of British contractors in the atomic export 
market. British companies have had more serious 
inquiries at Geneva than they had dared to expect ; 
whether those inquiries materialise eventually into 
signed contracts rests in part with the Atomic Energy 
Authority. For the United States has immense capacity 
for atomic fuels, and American manufacturers are only 
too anxious to step into any breach. 


The Captive Cube 


+ HE sugar trade has long been a happy hunting 
A ground for politicians. The staple is cheap—so 
cheap that with only a small squeak from the public, 
governments have been able to saddle it with fiscal and 
other imposts—some plausible, some frankly political— 
that have made nonsense of free trade. British govern- 
ments are no exception. 
Over the years,’ the 
British market in sugar 
has been turned into a 
cosy and exclusive trade 
parlour. 

The British beet 
grower is provided with 
an assured market for | gececoeexexcrrs 
his crop, at a guaranteed vce 
price, and the Ex- : 
chequer makes good any 
loss incurred by the pri- 
vately owned British 
Sugar Corporation on 
Its sale of beet products. 
The cane grower in the 
Commonwealth is pro- 
vided with an assured 
market in Britain for 14 million tons of raw sugar a year, 
at a price fixed by annual negotiation which now stands 
Well above the world price. An additional quantity of 
Commonwealth sugar finds a market here at the world 
Price, plus the benefit of imperial preference. The 
balance of Britain’s requirements—if any—is obtained 


-OF WHICH 


+ 
UK CONSUMPTION OF RAW SUGAR- 
. Million tons a year 





from foreign sources, at the world price plus full duty. 
Even the world price is not a true price, nor is it free. 
Were it not for the huge tonnage that is sold under 
preferential arrangements, the price of raw sugar sold in 
the “ free” market would have to be higher than it is. 
It was to preserve this Cinderella section of the 
market that the Inter- 
national Sugar Agree- 
ment was introduced, 
and one of its functions 
is to stabilise prices 
within an agreed range. 

The home market is 
protected against im- 
ports of refined sugar, 
firstly by the higher rate 
of duty on refined sugar, 
and secondly by the 
Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement ; that agree- 
ment would break down 


flooded with imports of 
refined sugar. Yet the 
interests of the British 
consumer are not entirely overlooked ; he is protected 
by the undertaking of the refiners to limit their refining 
margin to an amount approved by the government. 
It was a foregone conclusion that the Sugar Bill that 
has been laid before Parliament would not propose to 
disturb this cosy parlour ; in sugar the interests of both 


if the home market was: 
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political parties meet. This is a circumspect Bill ; its 
first concern is simply to provide machinery whereby 
the government, which is still the sole importer of raw 
sugar for domestic consumption, can return the business 
to private hands: while still fulfilling its obligations to 
home and Commonwealth producers. If that was all 
that the Bill sought to do, Left-wing critics might well 
ask whether it was worth altering the present system of 
purchase merely to satisfy the government’s prejudice 
against state trading. 

Happily, the Bill has another ambition. Allowing the 
trade to import the 1} million tons of sugar needed for 
home consumption each year will greatly increase the 
turnover of the London market, which now handles the 
7/800,000 tons of raw sugar needed by British refiners 
for their export trade in refined, plus an international 
trade of perhaps one million tons. It will also facilitate 
the reopening of the London futures market in sugar. 
Britain will then exert more influence on the world price, 
and that price should be a truer reflection of world 


values, for it would be determined on a larger turnover . 


than at present. Before long, the effective world market 
should move back to London from New York. 

For the sake of London’s international trade, and for 
the sake of simplicity in the home market, it is neces- 
sary to maintain a single basis for sugar prices. Under 
the present arrangements that basis is the equalised 
price at which the Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
sells to refiners the raw sugar it has bought partly at 
preferential and partly at world prices. That price is 
also the basis of the prices received by the British Sugar 
Corporation for its raw and refined sugar. The only 
replacement for this equalised price is the world 
price, and the Bill in fact proposes that the 
Commonwealth’s fixed-price sugar should be re-sold 
by the Government to the trade at the (lower) world 
price ; the loss is to be recovered from the consumer, 
rather than the taxpayer, by levying a surcharge qp all 
imports of sugar, molasses and goods containing sugar. 
Hence the consumer will still pay the equalised price of 
fixed and world price sugar (the world price, plus the 
surcharge), and the British Sugar Corporation will also 
receive the equalised price.. The surcharge on imports 
of goods containing sugar will offset the advantage that 
foreign suppliers now enjoy in the British market, if 
their sugar has been bought at world prices. That 


advantage is now circumscribed by import restrictions : 


which would then become superfluous. 

The consumer is not being called upon to pay more 
for his sugar than he pays today ; the only change is 
in the method of arriving at the equalised price. But 
the price could rise—without any change in the cost 
of imported raw sugar—if the British-Sugar Corpora- 
tion incurred a deficit. Hitherto, any deficits have 
been met from the Exchequer in the taxpayer’s coin ; 
in future they would be recovered from the consumer 
by increasing the surcharge. ; 

The proceeds of the surcharge, to be collected by 
Customs when sugar is withdrawn from bond, will be 
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paid to a Sugar Board. Settlement of any deficits of 
the British Sugar Corporation are also to be made 
through the board. In the happy but unlikely event of | 
the world price being above the fixed Commonwealth _ 
price, the board and the corporation would each make’ 
surplus, and the corporation’s surplus would accrue to 
the board. The surcharge could then be withdrawn, the 
surplus distributed by payments to the persons Paying 
sugar duty, and the home price of sugar would fall, As 
it would be impracticable to adjust the surcharge 
frequently, the board is allowed to balance its accounts 
“taking one year with another.” 

Acting as principals for the Ministry, the board is to 
purchase fixed-price sugar and sell it at prices conform- 
ing as nearly as may be to those which, in its opinion, 
the sugar would command if sold, at the same place 
and (apart from price) on the same terms, by any other 


‘person in the normal course of trade—an unenviable 


duty. The board is forbidden to transport or store 
fixed-price sugar ; it is to sell in the country of origin, 
on fob terms, as supplies come forward. Otherwise it is 
left free to sell in any way that may appear desirable. 
It is apparently for the board to decide whether a group 
of producers could, if they wished, buy back their sugar 
and market it in Britairt themselves. 

There should be the minimum of interference with 
the working of the London market. There are several 
problems to be solved in devising a futures contract (cif 
London) that is suitable for present.conditions, but there 
is little doubt that dealings will start before imports are 
transferred to private hands. 

The timing of the Bill, which was squeezed out of 
the Parliamentary programme in the last session, has 
had one fortunate result ; it has greatly simplified the 
the disposal of the government’s stock. The Bill should 
become law by the end of the year, and the board be 
ready to begin operations by, say, April 1st. By then 
the Ministry’s holdings, once so heavily swollen by the 
purchase of 1 million tons of Cuban sugar to back de- 
rationing, should amount to no more than Britain's 
strategic requirements, plus the normal tonnage in the 
pipeline to refiners. oe 

The last part of the Bill is concerned with the British 
Sugar Corporation and with the other refiners. The 
ad hoc nature of much of the government’s wartime 
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arrangements with the corporation are at last to be 
replaced by statutory arrangements. The government 
takes power tO advance to the corporation working 
capital up to @ maximum of £30 million, and to 
guarantee the issue of upto £15 million of debentures 
for capital expenditure. The Bill also extends the 
Minister's powers im connection with the “ no-poach- 
ing” agreement that divides the home market into two 
distribution areas for refined sugar, one for the corpora- 
tion, the other for the other refiners as a whole. In 
essence, this agreement dates from the government- 
assisted rationalisation of the beet factories long before 
the war. It does not mean that consumers in the cor- 
poration’s area are fed solely on beet sugar ; there are 





Miners minus Leaders 


ow seriously need one take this week’s threat of a 
major coal strike in Yorkshire ? -The National Coal 
Board, which was taken uneasily by surprise when Mr 
Alwyn Machen of the local miners’ union began to talk 
about one, is not yet sure. There are some plausible argu- 
ments for not taking the danger too seriously—but York- 
shire is responsible for about a fifth of the country’s coal. 
The negotiations that Mr Machen declares are making 
his members so “ angry ” take place at individual pits and in 
theory can only be settled there. The “ back-shift ” miners 
concerned—men who work underground and at the face, 
but not filling coal on productive shifts—are paid mainly 
as teams on contract rates that vary with particular jobs 
i a particular pit. But the piece rates of the fillers are 
formally settled by local negotiation, too. And the fillers 
obtained their local increases this spring by an unofficial 
strike that ended in decisions at a far higher level in the 
Coal Board; the 1§0 agreements negotiated since in 
Yorkshire pits have merely given effect to that decision. 
The “ back-shift” workers want rises to keep in step, 
which local managers are conceding grudgingly if at all ; 
they, too, may well be prepared to switch the pressure 
higher. The miners’ official leaders got no kudos when 
the last unofficial strike brought results last spring; Mr 
Machen may merely be* concerned to tuck any new one 
that erupts under his own wing. 
Whether or not a strike breaks out this time, labour 
relations in Yorkshire look ugly. Most of that should be 
Written down to bad. t, the one commodity that 


management, 
the Coal Board has in plenty ; but not all. At other spots 
mn the industry, with managers being ordered to apologise 
and the Board being ordered to reopen hopelessly uneco- 
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times when the corporation refines imported cane sugar 
and times when Tate & Lyle refine home beet. It does 
mean that for sales of standard grades of refined sugar, 
the corporation and the other refiners observe agreed 
basic prices and do not compete in the other’s area. 

The verdict on the Bill must be that it promises to 
confer a real benefit on Britain’s international trade, 
and on the world “ free ” market in sugar ; but that it is 
difficult to see how the consumer can benefit. As the 
consumer—consciously or not—forfeited his freedom 
when he gave his general blessing to protection for 
agriculture, he could perhaps expect no more. At least 
that protection costs him little, for sugar is still one 
of the cheapest commodities in the world. 


Business Notes 


nomic pits— or else”—the men and their unions show 
signs of the same brutish petulance. With coal output 
falling steadily farther behind demand and men as steadily 
leaving the pits, the miners in Britain today enjoy an 
unexampled bargaining power. It is not, at the national 
level, pushed to the limit on wages ; it spends itself more 
in local outbursts of irritation and bitterness over issues that 
are often an excuse rather than a spur. The miner is 
resentful, not rapacious (he is, indeed, not nearly acquisitive 
enough, by American standards). It is perhaps trite to 
say that what he needs is better leadership, in the mine, in 
the union and in Hobart House. 


A Haven for Investors ; 


the Stock Exchange depends on the relation between the 
demand for stock and the supply of it. A credit squeeze 
curbs the demand ; it also expands the supply, partly 
because stock that was previously carried on credit 
seeks a new home and partly because businesses that 
were previously using other forms of credit, for example 
bank loans, will—given half a chance—replace that credit 


I T is a truism, but important, that the level of prices on 


with stock issues in the market. That is where the market © 


now stands. Prices are dragging downwards in nearly all 
sections. By Wednesday evening the Financial . Times 
industrial index had dropped away to 202.2, a fall of 7.8 
points on the week. The fixed interest index in the same 
period dropped by 1.42 to 102.11, its lowest point for just 
over three years. The new 43 per cent Electricity Stock 
did well to open at } premium and only gradually slide away 
to 1s discount. Both sections of the market are moving 
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together now. For’ a time: it is possible for part of the’ 


market to move independently, as industrials did in the 
spring and early summer of this year: Then prospects for 
profits and dividends looked so bright that equities went on 
rising, leaving the whole burden of the credit squeeze to be 
carried by the much larger fixed interest section. But in 
the end general pressures produced general results. 

The main preoccupation on the Stock Exchange this 
week has been close range. Would Tuesday’s settlement 
pass without difficulty ? It did ; it was a heavy settlement 
and painful to many operators, but it does not seem to have 
hurt them beyond repair. Signs of liquidation and of reluct- 
ance to take on new commitments have been evident. While 
those conditions remain it would be surprising if markets do 
not continue to falter: Some banks seem to have asked 
their customers to make the proposed alterations in their 
overdrafts by the end of the month, which points to the 
possibility of further selling. Financial institutions that have 
the duty of approaching the Capital Issues Committee on 
behalf of intending borrowers also report that this body is 
taking an increasing interest in the extent to which applicants 
will use the funds they raise in the market to repay bank 
loans. 

To the investor faced with these uncertain prospects an 
obvious refuge seems still open—the short and medium- 
short gilt-edged stocks, many of which now stand much 
below par, guaranteeing substantial tax-free appreciation on 
redemption in the not too distant future. The Exchequer 
2 per cent loan due in February, 1960, and standing at just 
over £90, and the Funding 3 per cent stock, 1966/68, stand- 
ing at £83}, are two obvious examples among several. It 
has surprised the market that more personal funds liable to 
full tax have not seen the possibilities. The charts of gross 
and net gilt-edged yields shown below show how relatively 
attractive those below par shortish stocks are at a time 
when both long-dated gilt-edged and industrial ordinary 
stocks may be judged uninviting. 


Local Loaas Cost More 


F% the third time this year the Treasury has increased 
the rate that the local authorities have to pay for the 
money they bortow from the Public Works Loans Board. 
New loans from § to 15 years’ duration and of over 15 years’ 
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duration will. both bear interest at 43 per cent instead e 
4% per cent, while loans of up to § years go up from 33 
cent to 4% per cent. Since the present movement does ot 
match any recent change in Bank rate, the Treasury unde. | 
lines its often repeated thesis that there is no automatic 
relationship between Bank rate and PWLB charges, , 
The Treasury reckons by a different standard: it tries 
to arrange its charges so as not to lose moncy on its t 
lending—to charge the local authorities what it has to pay 
for money but not needlessly to burden local rates to the 
profit of its own accounts. By that standard the increay 
is amply justified—if, indeed, it is adequate. It would coy 
the Government a shade over: 44 per cent to borrow long- 
term or medium-term money, and the fact that the Govern. 
ment does in practice borrow short money on Treasury bill 
and re-lend on longer term to the local authorities, thereby 
shouldering a risk, is not relevant. The public interest als) 
requires, as the Chancellor has pointed out, that log 
authorities should restrain their capital plans. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BOARD RATES 










(Per cent) 
Beginning | March, July, | August, 
| 1955 1955 1955 | 1955 
Up to 5 years ... 2} 3} 4: 
5—15 years ..... 3} 4} 44 
Over 15 years... 





From another angle, too, the revision deserves to be 
welcomed. It is desirable that the Public Works Loans 
Board should not indulge in undercutting market rates. It 
should neither lend to local authorities at consistently less 
than they would have to pay in the competitive capita ' 
market, nor should it enable them to do a mortgage business 
that competes unreasonably with the building societies. The 
general charge for local authority mortgages under the Small 
Dwellings Acts and the Housing Act of 1948 will presumably 
now become 43 per cent (} per cent more than the local 
authorities pay for the money). The charge will thus still 
be low compared with the building society range of charges 
(from 5 per cent to 5} per cent). Moreover, the interest on 
a mortgage from a local authority is not, like the building 
society mortgages, subject to revision during the life of the 
mortgage. There is more room for argument about what 
the current borrowing rate for a local authority in the open 





How Gilt-Edged Yields Have Shifted 
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2 ingen longer dated the stock, the higher 
is the yield that the investor norm- 
ally demands. The two charts of gross 
and net redemption yields on gilt-edged 
(with trend lines sketched in) show that 
that was the picture a year ago. Today’s 
picture shows that the credit squeeze 
thus far has hoisted gilt-edged yields 
but has also twisted them. In terms of 
gross redemption yield—the terms that 
matter to most of the big institutions 
and pension funds—the pattern is now 
flat. In terms of net redemption yield 
—the terms that matter to most 
individuals—there is a positive and sub- 
stantial advantage in the shorter stocks. 
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“Wherever I go”... says the Long-Distance Man 


AT FORD OF DAGENHAM the telephone girls put through 
about 3,009 outgoing calls every day (one operator recently 
took 120 in half-an-hour). Every five seconds the Factory 
speaks to somebody in Britain or abroad. Now you, it 
may be, have never asked for Rainham 3000 in your 
life... What do these constantly humming wires mean 
to you? Well, do you drive a Ford? If so; wherever you 
live and wherever you travel, Ford Dealers are near at 
hand. Everywhere they are in constant touch with the 
Factory, and the telephone is one of the means by which 


“You're connected!” say 





TOWER MatSTY jag QUEER 
WOTOR Vewicl Mani acTURERS 


Mtoe. FORD PRODUCTS — THE 





BEST AT Lowest cost 


they ensure that your future needs will be met—from a 
fleet of new cars, trucks or tractors to a tiny spare part 
for a veteran model. And if you are not a Ford owner, 
the link with Ford is still strong. All over Britain Fordson 
Major Tractors are working for your larder: Thames 
Commercial Vehicles are carrying goods for your use 
and enjoyment: Ford cars (your doctor’s for instance) 
are rendering you personal service. 

There’s a Ford in your life. Long distance or local— 
you’re connected. 


Oa 


of Dagenham 
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market would be. The present state of the gilt-edged 
market does not invite a test. The gross redemption yield 
of a shade over 4% per cent offered on the Electricity issue 
last week suggests that a local authority (without Govern- 
ment guarantee) might have to offer at least 43 per cent. It 
seems likely that the PWLB rate at 4} per cent is still too 


low. 


Britain at Wheat Talks 


7 should come as. no surprise that the British Govern- 

ment has agreed to accept an invitation to discuss the 
future of the International. Wheat Agreement that expires 
next July. The Government is not opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the agreement ; it has supported similar inter- 
national attempts te stabilise prices of tin and sugar. Even 
the millers and importers, after their vigorous campaign 
against the agreement earlier this year, had resigned them- 
selves to that. 

The British representatives would not be human if they 
did not permit themselves a quiet chuckle when they return 
to the conference table in October. Things have changed 
indeed since the spring of 1953, when Britain refused to 
enter a new agreement with a maximum price of 205 
cents a bushel. The price in the free market was 220 
cents, though. the granaries in North America were even 
then bursting with wheat. Now the price is 176 cents 
a bushel and world supplies are larger than ever. Britain 
cannot take much credit for the fall in price, but it has 
been proved that a maximumt of 205 cents was unrealistic. 

Other things have changed too. In 1953 the Americans 
wanted a high maximum price because the higher the maxi- 
mum—which up to then had also been the effective IWA 
ptice—the lower the cost of subsidising American wheat 
sales under the’ agreement. Now the United States, 
whatever sympathy it may have with the idea of stable 
prices, needs the agreement far less than the other ex- 
porters, if at all; Bat Canada and Australia, who allowed 
the Americans to raise the ante in 1953, now see in the 
agreeraent (and in the State Department) their best hope 
of keeping American price competition within bounds ; 
and both would sleep more easily if Britain returned to 
the fold. Altogether the prospects for a more realistic and 
more comprehensive agreement than the present one seem 
to have improved. 


As You Were in Cotton 


F* five months business in raw cotton and cotton goods 
has been stricken by the fear that the American govern- 
ment would subsidise exports of cotton in the new season 
that began this month. After many false alarms, the govern- 
ment has now spoken-and the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the cotton trade are back almost where they were. There 
will be no material change in American policy this season, 
but from January 1st the government may offer not more 
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than one million bales of low-quality short-stapled cotton 
for €xport at competitive prices. Thus the biggest uncer- 
tainty is removed—until it crops up again like a hardy 
perennial next spring—and two small ‘uncertairities are left 
in its place. What grade and length of short-stapled cotton 
will be offered, and at what price? Until these facts are 
known it will be impossible to say whether, and to what 
extent, world prices may be affected. It would be helpful 
to the United States as well.as to the cotton trade generally 
if the answers could be given soon. 

Prices on the Liverpool cotton futures market rose in 
active trading after the American anriouncement, but the 
market remains topsy-turvy. Prices are still well below parity 
with New York, and the distant delivery months are at a 
heavy discount on the near months; May-June, for example, 
at 283d. a lb, is about 24d. a lb below the nearest month ; 
even more remarkable, it is as cheap as the same delivery 
month in New York, though it costs nearly 3d. a lb to ship 
American cotton to Liverpool. These forward discounts may 
narrow but they are unlikely to disappear, .The American 
surplus of cotton is now so large that each season there will 
be proposals to relieve it by special methods of disposal 
and—it is to be hoped—by reducing the support price. 
While the United States is in the throes ofthat adjustment 
there can be little confidence in cotton prices: That is a 
gloomy prospect for the cotton industry, but it is one that 
the industry will have to learn to live with for some time. 


Manufacturing Costs 


‘A RE labour costs rising in British industry? Some new 

figures published by the Treasury this week suggest 
that during the last few years, in some parts of the economy, 
they have been rising—but not in manufacturing industry. 
These figures compare trends in output of goods and services 
since 1948 with the growth of the amounts paid in wages 
and salaries, arriving at indices of “ wages and salaries per 
unit of output ” that do not correspond exactly with what 
the businessman means by labour costs; They are of some 


WAGES AND SALARIES PER UNIT OF OUTPUT 
(1948= 100) 






Manufacturing ...... 
Mining & Quarrying. 
Building &Contracting 
Elec., Gas & Water.. 
All Industry........ 
Transport,& Commu. 
Distribution ........ 
The Whole Economy 


significance as an indicator in considering inflation, but the 
large error inherent in measuring, for example, the output 
of service industries makes the value of cost indices for these 
industries and “ the whole economy ” highly questionable. 

Similar impressions about manufacturing industry were 
atrived at in this year’s Economic Survey in a more 
roundabout way—setting output beside employment and 
earnings to see whether labour productivity was rising as 
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fast as earnings. From the sketchy indications so far 
available for the first half of this year, it would seem that 
manufacturing output in the first half of 1955 may have been 
7-8 per cent higher than in the same period of 1953, the 
manufacturing labour force about 3 per cent higher, and 
wage rates, which rise rather slower than earnings in manu- 
facturing, about 7 per cent up on the year—which might 
suggest that “earnings per unit of output” in manufacture 
have at length turned upwards. The same sort of rough 
calculation about West German and American output, how- 
ever, suggests that productivity may still be rising more than 
earnings—and the trend of labour costs, perhaps,. still 
downward. 


Car Sales in Perspective 


HE detailed figures now slowly coming in from different 
T countries confirm earlier reports by British car sales- 
men that this country’s share of the world car market has 
been battened down by the vigorous selling of other car 
makers. These figures are not yet complete, but it appears 
that whereas both production and exports of cars in the 
six principal manufacturing countries of Europe and North 
America rose by about 40 per cent between the first half 
of 1954 and the first half of this year, the comparable 
increases for the British car industry were 214 per cent 
and 6} per cent respectively. World car output has climbed 
from about 4.1 million to a probable $3 million over this 
period and exports from 470,000 to perhaps 650,000. As 
a result, the British share of the expanding world car market 
has fallen from 40 per cent to about 30 per cent. 

Part of this sluggish showing by British firms can be 
explained away by the mounting recovery of the United 
States car industry, but this cannot account for the genuine 
advances made by Western Germany in that market and 
elsewhere and by Italy and the United States in their over- 
seas sales. Europe is one of the main battlegrounds for car 
sales ; here turnover in new models was nearly 50 per cent 
higher in the first three months of this year (a quarter 
higher if home sales by European manufacturers are in- 
cluded) yet British exports rose by only 114 per cent (but 
also by a quarter if home sales in Britain are included), 
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a lower advance than by any other coun 
which is not seriously in this market. a 


Brazil Payments Union 


RAZILIAN trade with the sterling 2:3, Germany and the 
Netherlands is now proceeding on a multilateral basis: 
and the liberalisation should give am extra boost to Britain’s 
trade with Brazil, so badly depressed in the past few years, 
Germany was the country.to make its bilateral arrangements 
work in an expansionist direction (partly at the expense of 
other countries); it is accordingly the German scheme that 
has now been extended to cover the three countries com- 
prising the “ Hague Club.” It is hoped soon to extend the 
scheme further to other European countries. 

The new. system represents-an advance on two fronts. 
British-and Dutch traders as well as Germans can now 
participate in the free market ini German clearing dollars” 
(inconvettible earnings of cruzeiros, which can be used for 
purchases from Brazil). The discount on. these balances 
is around x} per cent, against around 5 per cent some 
months ago.. Further, exports to Brazil as well as imports 


-from Brazil haye been “ multilateralised ” between the three 


countries. - Auctions of foreign currency in Brazil will in 
future_bé matle not in sterling, deutschmarks and guilders 
but in‘a single “ pool” currency; labelled in deutschmarks 
but available for spending equally in the sterling area, 
Germany and the Netherlands. 

The new system favours German and Dutch commercial 
creditors of Brazil still awaiting payment: for past debts ; 
while jt bestows no such benefit on United Kingdom 
creditors, and may even act adversely to their interests— 
an unfortunate but it seems inevitable result of making the 


. trade multilateral on an expansionist basis. British traders 


can now obtain cheap finance for purchases from Brazil 
by buying German clearing dollars, and in the process they 
must reduce the commercial debt to y represented 
by these balances. Britain itself has never resorted to a 
reduction of its bafances in Brazil by such bargain sales. 
Its agreement with Brazil provided that the debt outstanding 
(now at some £35 million, three times that owing to 
Germany) was to be reduced by £6 million a year, and by 


WORLD CAR EXPORTS 
(January-March) 
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Material assets 


With parade-ground precision the tight packed slings 
move past. Suddenly they blossom into clusters of 
falling logs—and ever higher grow the storage piles. 

We are at Bowaters’ Kemsley Mills — for many years 
the home of Britain’s only groundwood pulp mill. 
Now a second is being built at the Mersey Mills. Across 
the Atlantic, too, at Bowaters’ Newfoundland and 
Tennessee mills, more massive pulping equipment is 
being installed. And in the forests of Canada, Tennessee, 
Scandinavia and Great Britain the tempo of felling 
and re-planting quickens as Bowaters’ international 
development programme gets under way, with six 
great new paper-making machines setting the pace of 
progress. New power stations are building, new ships 
and docks, new factories, offices and laboratories. An 
increased production of some 400,000 tons of paper a 
year shows the measure of the expansion which is taking 
place under the longbow-and-wave of Bowaters. 


Bowaters 2 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Australia - South Africa - Republic of Ireland - 





Great Britain + United States of America + Canada - 
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HENRY 
GARDNER - 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2,000,000) 


Henry Gardner & Co, Ltd. provide manufacturers 
and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the world. This assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers. For further 
information please apply to our Head Office or 
to your nearest branch. 


HEAD OFFICE:—2 METAL EXCHANGE BLDGS., 
LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC3 
Telephone: MANsion Hoase 4521 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Nonfermet, Telex, Landon 
Cables: Nonfermet, London 


143 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 2 
Telephone: Blackfriars 3641 
LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 41 WATER STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 3 - Telephone: Central 6471 
98 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C2 
Telephone: Dougias 5433 





A standard size desk is apt to be 
unaccommodating as well as unbecoming to 
a man of stature — cramping his legs, banging 
his knees and generally interfering with 
the smooth flow of the day’s work. 

Catesbys Contracts make it their 
business to provide desks and chairs of the 
dimensions and dignity that befit both 
the position and the proportions of men of 
importance. And they will just as readily 
make for you any other special piece 
of office furniture you need. 

Tell us what you want and we will 
delay —or undue expense. 


i a 


2 LASTS 





a 


DRY POUILLY RESERVE, 





if | @ distinctive white wine to be served ee , 
. | slightly chilled, is shipped by Ca 2 = by= 
i para ts ; rie CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
BOUCHARD AINE TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON wi * MUSE 77 
London,S.W.l SS NS a 


Obtainable from your local wine merchant 





LET CATESBYS PUT A NEW FACE ON THE PLACE 
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rogressively larger amounts in years in which Brazil’s 
sterling earnings exceeded £35 million. 

The pooling of currency that has now taken place means 
that it is impossible to calculate Brazil’s earnings of sterling 
alone ; so that the escalator clauses in the debt agreement 
have had to be abandoned. On the other hand the annual 
payment of £6 million is the more certain, as it will be 
backed by Brazil’s earnings of the three currencies together. 
Further, Germany is granting a new four-year credit to 
Brazil, of DM 80 million (£67 million), the proceeds of 
which can be used im sterling or guilders too. The 
Netherlands is shortly expected to announce a grant of a 
somewhat smaller credit, 


Cables Too Cheap 


s nationalised undertakings go, Cables and Wireless goes 
A well. Now that it is in effect a subsidiary of the Post 
Office doing that department’s overseas traffic, it earns and 
pays its steady and apparently well covered 4 per cent, buys 
a handsome new cable-laying ship, sells an old one, and 
produces its regular programme of technical and operational 
improvements. No one troubles that the net consolidated 
profit for the year ended March 31st should be lower. It 
was substantially lower at {1,828,220 compared with 
{2,064,438, but the 4 per cent dividend that.the Govern- 
ment takes out costs a mere £690,000. As working expenses 
went up by £191,104 (mainly on account of staff) and as 
new cable cost £50 per nautical mile extra, there seem to 
be good excuses for a lower profit margin and enough fat 
on the beast to bear it. 

There is an obverse to that cheerful picture. As the 
report points out, it is feared that “running costs will go 
on rising and that they cannot be matched by a correspond- 
ing rise in revenue.” The plain fact is the company has 
provided more than normal depreciation but still not enough 
to renew the international communication system at current 
costs as it wears out. “ The company has been able to build 
up a reserve out of profits towards the cost of replacing its 
cable ships and shore installations at current prices but has 
not had a large enough margin of profit to do the same, as 
it would have liked, in respect of the cable system, and 
general capital reserves are insufficient for the purpose.” 
Something towards meeting the replacement problem has 
therefore been done. And the company is also biting at 
the backlog by reducing the deficiency in total reserve. The 
Provision for increased cost of replacements last year (taken 
out before the net profit was struck) was £206,542 compared 
with £220,977. | 

Credit is due to the company for having begun to tackle 
the problem, as it is to the Post Office for having provided 
a little extra depreciation on the country’s internal telephone 
tystem—though there is the important difference that the 
Company needs the more courage because it pays tax 
whereas the Post Office in its own accounts does not. Even 

80, the present provision for increased cost of renewals of 
£200,000 odd needs to be more than doubled. That sum 
could only come from increased charges. Yet the odium 
should be accepted and the adjustments made. The 
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Commonwealth rate of 1s. 4d. per word is only 33} per 
cent above pre-war. The press rate of one penny per word 
must be wholly uneconomic. 


Last Lap in Lorry Sales 


rc RoaD SERVICES will retain rather more lorries 
for its own future operations than may have been gener- 
ally expected, as the result of the Government’s decision this 
week to accept in full the recommendation of the Disposal 
Board on the number of vehicles needed to run the BRS 
trunk routes. Under the Transport Act of 1953 BRS would 
have been left with 2,341 general haulage lorries and 1,222 
tankers, furniture vans, and other special vehicles. The 
first number will now be increased by 5,409 general haulage 
lorries ; the second may also be augmented by 200 “C” 
licence service vans and 398 railway cartage vehicles for 
which the Commission is seeking the Minister’s permission 
to retain. Thus BRS will now operate about 9,570 vehicles 
altogether, plus any.additional number for which ‘it can 
obtain normal operating licences in the future. 


BRITISH ROAD SERVICES LORRIES 











SOUS QOREE e soe vic vectessintsawmuaweees 16,748 
Still to be sold :— 
oe Ean eat COTE EE ey ee 4,106 
COMGRREE: WIGS. ss i cnkicaks <a <caseewknenae 1,962 
Maat: WORE. 6 vik s Si 02ss ow agehd ovikbon 498 
Geneenl BOUG . 65 oc in cach divameceaseeta 2,295 
8,881 . 
Retained fleet :— 
Special WONG oo. iio disp s cceevkeuseses 1,222 
Gomarel ROUOORD 6 ious coca st¥b en gins ake «6 7,750 
CREE oii ou's Shgveaesi Cqebiem do ckkbares 598 
9,570 
Vehicles replaced or no longer running....... 1,577 
Total when disposals started..............+. 36,776 
«“ 


This is about 1,000 lorries more than the Minister of 
Transport indicated when he announced his decision last 
month to leave the trunk network with BRS ; but as Sir 
Malcolm Trustam Eve, chairman of the Disposal Board, 
remarks in his reply to the Minister “ the reference (to the 
Board) is not capable of a mathematical answer. It involves 
a difficult matter of opinion.” Apart from the 3,300 vehicles 
exclusively running BRS long-distance scheduled services, 
there are a further large number in the trunk network 
operating regular services, some supplementing scheduled 
runs on the main trunk routes, others providing link services 
between these routes, and a substantial number are also 
required for feeder services and to provide an operating 
reserve. BRS should be spurred to niaintain its own 
efficiency with this enhanced fleet by the activities of private 
hauliers and by the large volume of traffic carried by “C” 
licence holders in their own vehicles—perhaps about half 
the merchandise carried long distance for which road and 
rail compete. 

The ‘end of lorry disposals is now therefore almost in 
sight. Several offers are expected for the parcels fleet when 
it is put up for tender in October ; the contract hire lorries 
are being offered as their existing contracts expire; and 
1,540 of the remaining general haulage vehicles were put up 
for sale this week. Sales of haulage premises -have 
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Oil: Prospects and Prices : 


‘syn the absence of a new soutce of 

energy,” two distinguished British 
economists suggested at Geneva last 
week, the world might need by the end 
of this century four-and-a-half times as 
much oil and natural gas a year as it 
used in 1950—according to a forecast 
of total energy demand that they be- 
lieve “considerably more likely to err 
through under-statement than through 
over-statement.” 

A ‘new source of energy is, of course, 
no longer absent: Professor E. A. G. 
Robinson and Dr G. H. Daniel (chief 
statistician of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power) went on to ask the assembled 
atomic scientists whether by the year 
2000 nuclear electricity might be able 
to take perhaps half of that burden off 
oil—the equivalent, say, of 2,000-3,000 
million tons of coal. 

Even if the answer is “ Yes,” it might 
be premature to think that such a 
development would much reduct the 
task that may lie before the oil industry 
in the coming years. Professor Robin- 
son and Dr Daniel think that their 
“reasonable minimum” estimate of 
world energy demand—the equivalent 
of 7,500 million: tons of coal in the year 
2000—may well prove about a quarter 
too low, and another crystal-gazer at 
Geneva, Dr Nathaniel Guyol of the 
United Nations, put his forecasts still 
higher. And all the estimates suggest 
that over the next 20 years or so, what- 
ever happens afterwards, current sup- 
plies of oil and natural gas may have 
to be at least doubled. 

Whether or not the oil industry could 
take that in its stride, it would certainly 
represent only about half the rate of 
expansion that has been achieved in 
recent years. World oil production this 
year will probably reach well over 700 
million metric tons, against some 350 
million in 1945—doubling in 10 years, 
not in 20. Between 1945 and 1951 the 
average annual rate of increase in con- 


sumption of petroleum products (in the 
“free world”) was nearly 9 per cent; 
since then it has slackened to about 5 
per cent, though this year’s increase 
will be higher. Last year’s increase of 
5 per cent in consumption was the same 


as the average yearly increase between. 


1925 and 1954, a period that included 
both the depression of the thirties and 
the second world war. The guesses of 
the fuel experts, therefore, demand no 
more of the oil industry than that it 
should maintain its long-period rate of 
growth. 


Price trends in fuel this century 


have continued io favour the long- - 


term expansion of the oil market as the 
table shows. But the long-term increase 


OF FUEL 


(Indices of fuel prices compared with total 
wholesale price indices, 1937 = 100) 





United States | 78 | 110 | 100 | 
Britain ..... 87; 971 100 








that is now being predicted raises signifi- 
cant questions concerning the price 
trends for particular refined products. 
The big increases in petroleum con- 
sumption that are generally expected in 
Britain and Western Europe in the next 
decade or two are expected to be mainly 
in consumption of the black oils, par- 
ticularly fuel oil. As the chart at the 
bottom of the page shows, these oils 
have been taking a growing share of 
total consumption almost everywhere 
but in the United States in recent years. 
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ps AND WORLD ENERGY DEMAND « 
" 

‘ million tons 
of coal equivalent 






“MINIMUM 
S ENERGY DEMAND” 


If gasoline sales do not rise as fast 
(being inhibited in many countries by 
taxation), it may be that these heavier 
oils will be called on to contribute 
more to the total revenue obtained from 
a barrel of crude: their prices may 
have to rise more than those of petro- 
leum products as a whole. 

Over the long period, when increases 
of vast magnitude are envisaged, it may 
be impossible to avoid some such shift 
in emphasis of the industry’s more ot 
less uniform price structure. But 
opinions in the industry differ over 
how soon this may occur. 

“Fer the world price structure for 
refined products primarily reflects de- 
mand in the United States—which 
accounts for some 65 per cent of world 
consumption, and in which demand for 
gasoline is continuing to rise faster than 
for fuel oil. Because of the United 
States’ weight in this world balance, the 
share of fuel oil in total world consump- 
tion actually declined between 1951 and 
1954. : 

The difference in the arrangements 
made by Esso and later by Shell-Mex 


_ and BP to supply large quantities of oil 


products over the next Io years for 
electricity generation in this country 
may be significant here. Esso has guat- 
anteed to supply the bulk of its oil 
deliveries at a “coal parity” price—one 
that would make generation ©0s's at the 
power station equal to those obtainable 
using coal. Shell-Mex and BP have 
promised the Central Electricity 
Authority s t discounts for quan- 
tity (they will be delivering significant 
proportions of low-flash fuels such 3 


: ‘but their prices wil! neverthe- 


tied to the reigning prices for 
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one much more slowly however ; by the time lorry dis- 
s have been completed BRS will have had to close 
down and sell separately at least a third of its operational 


depots. 


Japan’s Surplus Sterling 


HE trade and payments talks between Britain and Japan 
that were started in June and broken off early this 
month are to be resumed. The United Kingdom delegation, 
led by Mr A. E. Percival, of the Board of Trade and includ- 
ing Treasury representatives, is expected to return to Tokyo 
at the end of next week. It will continue to insist that a new 
agreement—the arrangements so far this year have been 
simply an extension of the 1954 agreement—must be based 
on the principle of a broad balance in Japan’s transactions 
with the sterling area as a whole. 

Deadlock has hitherto been reached because Japan could 
not find an adequate formula under which it spent all the 
sterling it earned, During 1954 Britain and other sterling 
countries increased their purchases from Japan roughly as 





‘ planned, but Japanese sterling purchases fell short of expec- 
Ped tations. Accordingly, Japan’s sterling balances have climbed 
vute steadily, and have now reached around {100 million. The 
rom United Kingdom negotiators have estimated that to attain 
nay | balance in current transactions Japan would need to raise 
tro- | its total sterling expenditure from the present rate of about 
{200 million a year to around {£250 million. The Japanese 
aS appear to have accepted this target in principle, but claim 
“ to find difficulty in implementing it. Little overt discrimina- 
ie tion against sterling goods appears to be practised by Japan, 
But but sterling trade .often suffers from the country’s anxiety 
wet to meet the demands of bilateral barter agreements. 
for 
de- 
ich 
orld oom 
for Distillers Past and Prospect 
han 
ited 
the 
os ‘« « very satisfactory achievement ” is the phrase used by 
the chairman, Sir Henry J. Ross, to describe the 
nts results of the Distillers Company. The public’s first reaction 
hex to the group’s figures sent the 6s. 8d. shares tumbling from 
oil 338. od. to 28s. 6d. ; they now stand at 26s. 73d. Which 
for judgment is right—the chairman’s or the investor’s ? 
ryt Distillers is a great industrial undertaking stretching far 
a outside the whisky and gin fields. It employs assets valued 
a in the balance sheet at nearly £125 million and surely worth 
a much more at current prices. It is big in chemicals with 
ble | important transatlantic links. Through its investments in 
“i British Petroleum Chemicals of Grangemouth it joins hands 
sity with the Oronite Chemical Company of America and makes 
an- detergents and butadiene (a vital ingredient for synthetic 
ant tubber manufacture). Through Hedon Chemicals of Hull 
as it associates with Shawinigan Chemicals of Montreal in 
e Making vinyl acetate for emulsion paints and plastics. It is 


m the antibiotic field, in plastics and—let them tremble at 
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Unilever House—Distillers makes margarine in Liverpool. 

By the measure of most industrial giants, the advances in 
Distillers’ total income for the year to last March from 
£18.4 million to £18.5 million and in its net profit after 
tax from £7.3 million to £7.9 million are distinctly modest. 
Doubtless profits can be expected to advance further as the 
group’s expansion schemes pass out of the development 
phase. The company spent £4 million on fixed assets last 
year. It also found it necessary to build up whisky stocks 
by £5 million and in consequence of those two operations 
net current assets (other than stocks) are down by 
£34 million at_{10 million. But the. real reason why 
profits were not higher was, as the chairman explains, the 
lower profits shown by the Scotch whisky blending com- 
panies of the group—lower profits despite an increased 
turnover which increased the group’s dollar and foreign 
Currency earnings. That decline marks the fact that 
Distillers is now approaching the end of its whiskies laid 
down before the war. In future it will be selling the higher 
cost range produced after the war. It has also bought at 
relatively high prices considerable quantities of whisky in 
the open market. 

Shareholders naturally hope for a hint about the future. 
Their chairman obliges with two. First he holds that the 
dearer whisky is bound to affect profits though he hopes 
largely to offset that effect by higher sales. Secondly he 
reports that “the favourable conditions of last year have 
so far been maintained in the current period and the outlook 
appears encouraging.” He might have added a third. The 
group is relieved of a substantial prior charge and the equity 
correspondingly enlarged. All but £939,350 of the 
{10 million 5 per cent unsecured ldan stock has now been 
converted into ordinary shares. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Mr. F. J. Stephens, a managing director of the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group, said this week that as a large-scale 
purchaser of British products, Shell found that manufac- 


turers here could not offer deliveries as quickly as foreign | 


competitors ; that the actual deliveries lagged behind 
the promises made ; and that British suppliers also com- 
pared badly in finding out the conditions under which their 
equipment operated and in after-sales service. Shell spends 
about £40 million a year on British goods, of which it sends 
three-quarters overseas to its units abroad. This is not the 
first time it has complained about its suppliers’ performance. 


* 


After the substantial capital repayment and reorganisation 
that became effective last February, Powell Duffryn an- 
nounces a final dividend on the new ordinary capital of 
10 per cent. This, with the interim payment of 3 per cent 
on the old capital, makes a rate equivalent to 16 per cent 
for the first year in the company’s new form. Consolidated 
net profit for the year ended March 31st after tax was 
£841,811 against £777,395. Before the repayment of 19s. 
(not subject to tax) per old £1 share and the special dividend 
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of 2s.’ 6d. (less tax), the company was regularly paying 


8 per cent. 


* 


» 
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dollars). Earnings per common share for the first half of 


1955 were $3.04, against $2.16 in the first half of |as; year 
and $2.18 in the second half. As a big copper producer. 
the company has benefited from the high price. ? 


The National Coal Board made a profit of about 


£5,754,000 in the first quarter of 1955 on its internal opera- 
' tions, but lost £5,200,000 on the imported coal that it 
bought at foreign prices and sold at the lower British home 
price. It had therefore only about half a million pounds 
in hand against interest payments of something over £5 


million for the quarter, leaving an estimated deficit of 
£4,595,528. It was not until June that it raised its prices 
of coal ; so the second quarter, too, is sure to show another 


substantial deficit. 


* 


International Nickel Company of Canada announces net 
earnings for the six months ended June 30th after depre- 
ciation and all taxes of $45.3 million. This compares with 
$32.6 million for the first half of 1954 and with $32.7 million 
in the second half of last year (all figures in United States 





; 


TOOTAL. This vertically integrated 
group has a large market at home and 
abroad for branded textiles in the medium 
price range. The distortions of the 
“D-scheme” of purchase tax and the 
competition of cheap Asian goods pass it 
by. But it could not shelter from the 
keener wind of competition blowing on 
all sections of the industry, nor from the 
prolonged uncertainty about American 
cotton prices, which encouraged custo- 
mers to buy from hand-to-mouth. This 
is evidently the explanation for the sharp 
fall of £182,250 to £725,089 in the con- 
solidated net trading profit for the year 
ending on June 3oth. 


Taxes of £386,606, against £401,504, 
absorb a larger proportion of profit than 
in the previous year, if past over-pro- 
visions written back are excluded. Treat- 
ing employees’ bonus of £75,684 as an 
expense (though strictly speaking it is 
related to the rate of dividend), equity 
earnings allowing for Profits Tax on a 
full distribution are about 15 against 22} 
per cent. This provides relatively 
moderate cover for the year’s equity divi- 
dend, which is again 10 per cent, and 
requires £194,000 net. At 27s., the £1 
shares yield £7 8s. per cent. ’ 


* 


SEAGER EVANS. Company 
accounts grow longer and longer ; critics 
call, often rightly, for still more informa- 
tion, and expert accountants devise ways 
of providing it; chairmen too sometimes 


see the publicity value of a well-illustrated - 


report. It is unusual and just a little 
refreshing to come across a company that 


Company Notes 


* 


One American copper producer has raised its price by 
4 cents to 40 cents a lb (£320 a ton) and other producers 
are expected to follow suit. The open market 
London is about £370 a ton. 


price in 


'* 


The Chamber of Shipping index of tramp shipping 
freights reached 130 (1952=100) in July, continuing its 
rise since April, when the index was 113.7. The tramp 
charter freight index has risen more sharply during the same 





feels it can state its affairs more clearly 
by leaving something out. Seager Evans 
and Company, distillers of gin and 
whisky, shippers of wines, owners of 
bonded warehouses and retail di$tributors 
of wines and spirits, have done that. For 
the year ended March 31st the company 
no longer shows a gross trading profit and 
the expenses charged against that item for 
for the reason (as the chairman, Mr W. M. 
Codrington, explains) that they may be 
misleading. The business is prosper- 
ing, and expanding. As it both buys 
and sells businesses (in the past year it 
sold at a profit two businesses engaged 
in marketing industrial spirit) both gross 
profit and expenses are liable to show 
misleading movements. 


Seager Evans has, however, increased its 
earnings. A trading profit, after charging 


Years to March 31, 
1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings:;—~ £ £ 
— total profit after 
CHATEES . c Wate aees 354, 428,333 
Net profit before tax. .... 272,378 
a ss, ovo Se gee ; at inside 
ividends ......... ve 
Dividends per cent...... on a 
To. Reserves ......4. 56,609 62, 
Consolidated Balance Sheet:-— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 
clatter ie, 810, 884,867 
Investments .......... 87,371 81,571 
Net current assets. ..... 1,587,112 1,582,325 
tate on th eh sys es 461,318 529, 
Lia aneae ge ‘ : 376,819 sat 
ssued capi . units 650,100 
4s. ordinary unit at 12s. yields 74 per ie - 


expenses, up from £34¢ 3, 
come omfg cr 


period—from 102 in April to 146 last month. At the begin. 
ning of July, the Chamber also reports, the number of ships 
laid up in British ports had fallen to 22, with a gross ton- 
nage of 155,217—against 54 ships totalling 287,493 gross 
tons at the same time last year. 


cent making 22} per cent for the year 
against 20 per cent mark the company as 
being in a phase of expansion. The 
ee ae is also for increased 
turnover a rising gross profit in the 
new financial year. He couples that hope 
with a serious warning. Further increases 
in wages and salaries throughout the 
group made since the end of the financial 
year, together with other increases in 
costs (particularly of coal) must be pro- 
vided out ofthe gross trading surplus. 


* 


will e popular. During the past year 
the £1 44 per cent preference shares have 
come to t; their price of 19s. to 
yield £4 14s. 74d. owes something to the 
rogressive record of the company, and 
something more to a feeling that when 
the holders of the ordinary capital (90 per 
cent of it is held by the parent company 
ica) do bring themselves to release 
of the equity, preference share- 
ought to stand at the front of the 


o 


A! 


ztF 


the moment development is absorb- 
ing much more of the earnings than divi- 
The eh is building a new 
factory i Giccen near Wigan. 
first estimated to cost £2! million, 
issue of 14 million 4) pet 
fe shares of £1 was to pro- 
i of the finance. Since then rising 
and for the $7 varictic: has, nae 
the company to raise its sights, and bul” 
ing have sisen too. ‘The new 
£5 


ES 


z 


= 


ie 
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is now expected to cost at least 


1 parent of 
company of {£150,100 compared with for the’ year ended Apr: 23 
£108,858 a dividend of 1§ per £1,821,178 (against £865,530), no less than 
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1, (against £382,080), has been 
es in the business. The amount 
Joughed back far exceeds the 30 per cent 
: dividend, which cost only 


nary i 
ar The Heinz tide of prosperity 
gathered much momentum last year. 


ding profits at £3,487,000 showed a 
bs of “ less than £1,470,000. Sales 
rose 28 per cent in volume and 24 per 
cent in value. The chairman Mr Henry 
J. Heinz (II) gives a clue in his statement. 
The rise of 24 per cent in Heinz produc- 
tion compares with a total increase of 
around 2 per cent in British manufactured 
food production. British food prices in 
general were up by about 2} per cent: 
the company’s prices moved downwards. 

o 


JOHN BROWN. Like testimonials, 
chairmen’s statements are sometimes 
studied for what they leave out. Unlike 
testimonials, what is left out of a chair- 
man’s review is not necessarily unfavour- 
able. Lord Aberconway’s statement has 
little but good to report of the year ended 
last March, or of the present state of John 
Brown’s trading. Wickman (makers of 
multi-spindle automatic lathes) and 
Cravens (makers of carriages and wagons, 
including diesel-cars) both have record 
order books. The associate, Costain-John 
Brown, has begun work on a pipe-line in 
Iran to cost £9 million. News from 
Clydebank is satisfactory. The shipyards 
and works are naturally still fully em- 
ployed, and output in tonnage has grown 
appreciably, thanks to better supplies of 
steel and other materials. “ The improve- 
ment in shipbuilding prospects since the 
last quarter of 1954 has continued and 
several desirable contracts have been 
secured.” John Brown is to build the 
third and fourth Cunarders in the current 
programme for passenger ships. 

What shareholders do not get from 
Lord Aberconway is discussion (beyond 
a general warning on the effects of strikes 
and of rising costs applicable to all indus- 
try) of the outlook for British shipbuilders. 
What has the impact of foreign com- 


petition been? What are the chances 
now of quoting firm prices? Above all 
are order books now growing longer or 
shorter ? 

_ It is probable that the group’s widen- 
ing engineering activities have gradually 
made the company less dependent on 
shipbuilding, in spite of the decision not 
to buy back the Firth-Brown interests, 
which gave John Brown’s shareholders 
individual preference on allotment. Gross 
liquid assets, including gilt-edged, now 
run down from £1,028,000 to £541,000, 
amount to £2,859,000. 


* 


GEORGE DOBIE. A _ company 
which had paid the same dividend for 
ten years does not lightly cut its 
distribution by more than half. Yet 
investors were prepared for this Scottish 
group’s 4 per cent payment (against 10 
per cent) and for the fall in con- 
solidated net profit before tax from 
£165,219 to £66,673 for the year ended 
April, 1955. Nearly all the net profit after 
tax, of 18,002 against £64,434, is 
required by the dividend. Last January’s 
decision not to pay an interim dividend 
only confirmed the warning of a buyer’s 
market given at last September’s meeting. 

It seems well established that the 
tobacco trade has enjoyed some expan- 
sion, but equally well established that the 
giants—particularly Imperial —Tobacco— 
have improved their share in that expand- 
ing market. The smaller manufacturers, 
no longer protected by scarcities, are 
receiving the full broadsides from their 
more powerful rivals. 

The preliminary statement hints that 
the position is now more stable. 
Severe competition, developing during 
1954, came to a head in January. Now 
that the parent company’s output has 
settled down to a new level, steps have 
been taken to cut expenditure, and the 
Paisley’ company should once more be 
able to contribute to group earnings. The 
price of 17s. 6d., to yield £4 11s. 6d. per 
cent, clearly discounts a good recovery. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: August 24th 
Next Contango Day: August 24th 
Next Settlement Day August 30th 


FURTHER development of the policy of 
dearer money contained in the announce- 
ment of increased charges on loans, drawn 
by the Local Authorities from the Public 
Works Loans Board followed the floata- 
tion of the new electric stock below the 
market and tended to depress fixed’ 
interest securities this week. Gilt-edged 
were daily fractionally lower on small 
selling in an idle market ; they closed at 
their lowest level for the year. Dominion 
and Colonial stocks were also generally 
lower. The new Electric 4} per cent 
1967/69 was steady at.} premium before 
easing to about }s discount on Thursday. 


The recovery of equities at the close of 
last week was sharply checked by specu- 
lation on the outcome of the Cabinet’s 
economic deliberations. Oils and specula- 
tive stocks reacted and leading industrials 
turned easier. The heavy settlement 
on Tuesday passed without event, but 
the number of markings has fallen to 
a low level. Only 28,862 bargains were 
marked in the first three days of this 
week, against 41,311 in the first three days 
of last week. On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day the market continued to ease. Accept- 
ances were received for 97 per cent of 
the 3} million new shares of the British 
Oxygen Co. Excess shares were 15 times 
oversubscribed, the new shares, 20s. paid, 
eased to 10s. 10}d. premium in dealings 
on Wednesday. 


Rubber shares weakened with the wide 
fluctuations in the price of the commodity. 
United Sua Betong lost 4s. 3d. on the 
week to close at 53s. 9d. The certainty 
of dearer copper in the United States 
following the strike settlement enlivened 
the market for copper shares. Tanganyika 
Concessions at 9% and Rhokana at 453 
reached their highest points this year. 
Increased earnings reported by the Inter- 
national. Nickel Company for the half- 
year raised the stock to $143} London. 
New and old mines benefited from a 
revival of interest in gold, Randfontein 
advancing to 59s. 43d. 
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Security Indices Yields 






Fixed 


Ord.* | Int.t 


| 
103-63 


Aug. 10...] 210-0 4: 
, 1...) 209-2 | 103-32 4-65 
” 42...) 205-7 | 103+35 4:73 
” 45...) 204-2 | 102-91 4-16 
” 16...) 204-6 | 102-68 4-75 
” 47...) 202-2 | 102-11 4-81 





Total bargains 
1955 
Aug. 10} 13,369 







i 
1955, High} 223-9 | 115-97 
(July 21)| (Jan. 7) 








» Low.j 175-7 102-11 » ll} 12,449 

» 12; 11,244 

1954, High » 15 11,654 

» 16; 8,513 

» Low » 111] 8,695 
* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928= 100. 
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Prices, 1955 


Jan. 1 to Aug. 17) 
High | 


ae 


100% | 


100} 


100% | 
10083 | 


944 


93 #8 | 


1094 


98H | 


1053 
1024 


88% | 
9433 | 
105% | 


88% 





(e} To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. 
+ Assumed average life approx. 12 years. 


Low 


96} 
97§ 
94 3 
99} 
96} 
92 ty 
90 


944 
87 

89} 
834 
944 
81} 
91 

85 % 
80§ 
794 
944 
834 
87; 
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Prices, 1954 


High | 


91; 
101} 
106} 

793 

99} 

87} 


jen] een 17) Dividends | 
Low | (a) (6) (c) | 


he 1’ % = | } senna & Discount |. go cnahantragprecnnaelen area Seana oreo cae soe 


_High 


58/7h 
16/14 
89/3 
81/- 
63/- 


58/6 
60/- 


40/1} | 


51/9 
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BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 


ees 
Aug. 
GUARANTEED | gt 1 


STOCKS 


iWar Bonds 24% °54-56... 
iWar Loan 3% 55-59..... 
Serial Funding 3% 1955. . 


Serial Funding 2}% 1957. 
Cony. 2% 1958-59....... 
Exchequer 2% 1960..... 
Exchequer 3% 1960..... 
Savings Bonds 3%, "55-65. 
Funding 2§% "56-61..... 
Funding 3% '59-69...... 
iFunding 4°) 60-90 ...... 
Savings Bonds 3% "60- ms 
[Exchequer 3% 62-63. 
Exchequer 24% "63-64.. 
Savings Bonds 24% *64- é7 
‘Savings Bonds 3% ’65-75. | 
Victory 4% "90-16... eves 
iFunding 3% °66-68 ...... 
Conv. 34% ‘1969 aauene be 
iTreas. 34%, "TPR eke ces | 
Treas, 34% "79-81 ....... 
\Redemption 3% "86-96. . .| 
Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 
| 
| 


\Funding 22% "52-57... 97 





Consols. 4% aft. Feb. 57. 
iWar L’n. 34% aft. Dec. 52 
Conv. 34% aft. April "61. 
iTreas. 3% aft. April "66. . 
Console $60... vise sacs 
Treas. 24% aft. April '75. 
\Br. Elec. 44% 67-69 . 

Br. Elec. 3% ’68-73...... | 
iBr. Elec, 3% °74-T7...... 
Br. Elec. 44% °74-79..... 
(Br. Elec. 34% °76-T79..... 
iBr. Gas 4% ’69-72....... 
iBr. Gas 34% '69-71...... 
‘Br. Gas 3% "90-95....... 


iBr. Trans. 3% ’68-73..... 
iBr. Trans. 4% °72-77..... 
Br. Trans. 3% "78-88..... 










904 944 | a Aust: 34% "65-69 . 
974 | 101} | 91} \Ceylon 4% °73-75 . 
984 | 103 90} |N. Zealand 4% 16-18. 
Tlf | 5} | 644 |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920. 
95 99 86 Liverpool 3% 54-64... 
20! ae est re .Wtr.‘B’ 3%, "34-2 
gric. Mort. 5% °59- 
71? | 1223, 91 \German 7% * 
102, | 213 | 149 |German 54% .. 
132} | 2013 | 160 ‘Japan 5% 1907 
167 | 2444 | 190 Japan 5$% Conv. 19 





48/9 
59/3 
4/9 


| 7279 
96/ 104) 


18/6 


i 48, _ 
| 46/6 
| 49/- | 
52/10}; 
42/3 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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a Prices and Wages........... +. Aug. 6th Western Europe i 
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519 Wy weet Britain... ... Ge ok 2-0 1-6 1: . . : : ; : PG 
5 50 London and South Raat 5 igs oS ce a Se 1-3 1-2 1-0 1-0 0-8 0-7 1-0 0-7 0-6 0-5 
1 $ SME Bate... Spee gets 13] .2-3]° 23). 23) O89) OS) ER) ee) ee ee biG 
024 Seethern........ | cee REISS sc caps es 1-4 1-4 1-1 1-1 0-8 0-8 1-0 0-8 0-7 0-6 Ey 
feath Western... epee cet: ® 15; 16] 15] 15] 21] O98} 12] 21] 09) Os a 
3119 Midlond. ss ca percep eee fe tes . 0-9] 1] O06) O6) O05) O85) O5) OF) OF) O4 ; 3 
1 UE Neth Midland eee ee CS 10] O-7| 0-6] 0-6] 05) O05) 06] O05] O05) 0-4 a 
7 ast and West Ridings te Geet. on, ” 1-9 1:2 0-9 10} 0-8 0-7 0-8 0-7 0-7 0-6 , a 
6 14 8 North Western | Ge Sa Te See Se +” 3-6 9-1 15 1-5 1-3 1-2 1-5 1-4 1-4 1-3 ) t 
1 16 i Northern .. ee egeeeee Spo ae ” 2-6 2-4 9-9 2-3 2-0 1-8 2-0 1-7 1-6 1-3 . f 
5 94 Sefend |||) oR Sennen oan ees See ” 3-3 3-1 2:8 2-9 2-4 2-3 2-5 2-2 2-2 2-1 : ii 
rr Webs ee tS a9| SO) M6) SO) 88). SAP) et) See 1 
VACANCIES 
Eencien notified te Employment Ex- 
Total... ; 270 338 331 353 383 416 426 443)... 
Men eee... a ee ee ee tae 000s 4 147 191 180 189 208 230 239 947 re, 
Fee ap eee feos, . 99| 123] 147] I5l| 164] 175] 186] 187) 196) .. 
DB y 
nine ee 3} 114 31 21 19 15 62} 202 my 
en days lost : *“¢cen ee Sewer ater eee ee eeeenee ” i 
otal... 49} 182} 205). 11 69 so} 198} 879] 1327] .. . 
Mining and quarrying... eehee A tcrr ” oo 33 39 41 29 9 97 574 Bi ae 
Engineeriny. ete: a TPR PSR See eee reese eeeere ” 66 127 62 19 20 48 19 22 5 ee : i 
Other industries and semi cles elllt . 28 22; 104 51 20 23 s2}. 283| 1,302} ... 





() Annual f ‘ 2) Engineeri : hipbuilding and electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and . : 
ery. @) Textiles. seule os aad intbing: food ‘arin ond ‘tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. —_—_(*) Number registered | 
expr asa percentage of the estimated number of employees. _(*) United Kingdom. 


as unemploye 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 





WHOLESALE PRICES (") (1948 = 100) 





























Ce OE eae age ee ee Ee ee ees ae 
1990 RS ee 31 25 44 6 51 | 0-4 43 2 36 55 52 | 2 
MS oie ciara 239] 107} 134] 155] | 273} 199 8) il i) 13 | in 
S966 oes ke 250 105 134 152 | 194 126 97 136 154 139 I? 
1955, February .......:.... 258 107 136 151 111 199 ee 98 137 153 141 195 

pe MME ei vids EGS 258 107 138 151 112 199 eos 98 136 153 142 12 
ARUN Ae cee ae 258 107 138 151 112 200 cod 98 136 153 143 12] 
Gi MAE tg te 255 107 138 153 112 205 ia 98 136 154 ef oS 
” June “eee eee weer ee eee 262 | eee 137 149 eee 207 eee ove eee 154 144 | 
_COST- OF LIVING (*) (1948 = 100) 
TOS. oc Ricca cick 31 on | 60 | 6 | 64 0-4 55 2 49 63 65 99 
$055 3s oss ee es 905 106 123 | 144 108 160 126 117 “4131 136 130 13 
19D i Diced conte eee 213 107 124 | 143 108 184 126 120 137 142 131 133 
| 
1955, February ............ 216 107 a 145 109 187 127 121 140 142 131 128 
og  MaORE |. oaks to05 asx 215 107 Sd 145 109 191 ys 121 140 142 132 1% 
ey ST Site hatat ee: 211 106 129 | 145 | 109 191 am 122 138 142 133 127 
oS aes oo ie eee 206 105 7 146 | 109 194 15 SS 139 143 3) 
iy: OR Soe ag eet aun cae 106 145 | a 196 ea ion ‘ah 143 133 
aa SS +o PRES se radaabapemimaconna ona sentinninenaeaaee acta aaaene : =a eee ——~—-.J 
M086 eu eck as Cas 27° 27 40 7 39 a 39 2 24 32 | 45 | 21 
W086 5 vad fas coeaeees 270 119 119 168 106 ie 121 102 117 125 139 89 
SOU8 iicckss oo ees 258 114 115 166 102 ri 122 101 lll 122 | 139 | 9 
1955, January ............. 260 114 103 sone 125 103 113 121 91 
a ROME ion Ses oe 256 115 117 161 102 = 127 101 114 124 139 | 9} 
~ Matis scc cs 252 114 104 J 128 103 113 127 80 
wi Da eau eecces 261 113 oa ON ons 105 eee 129 103 113 122 
6 MO Ska as Mewes 256 isis ja +o ie vd eas . 
j | 


EXPORT PRICES (*) (1948 = 100) 


a SS occd Bo 334 25 40 6 | 51 




















24 
BORG sdisdsccscoesahe genase 239 105 110 147 | 123 10 
SOU 5h cae aes 237 99 109 140 118 101 
1956, January. oss 6005545555 238 99 119 li! 
, February ..........-- 239 100 109 136 118 120 
ee Ae eee pes 240 100 120 122 
w WHR iS aes a 247 101 118 
i SEA so Shean His orks 246 a 119 
CURRENCY AN CIRCULATION (*) ep 
. 000 mn. | ’000 mn. | mn. ‘000 mn | ’000 mn. | 000 mn. mn. 000 mn. mn, mn, ‘mn. | mn. 
End of period | schilings | francs kroner | francs |'D. marks|drachmas| | £ | lire guilders | kroner | kroner | =. 
MOOR ee ee ain su chaaik | ws | 23-6 425 m| 5 me 3 19 | 1, 455 1-04 a1 
BOSS fot sccauesuesescsues 10-25} 105-9} 2,032 | 2,310} 11-98| 3,503 54-67 1,424 5440 3,002 4-90) 1,461 
1G 5 eis pete 11-98 106-7) 2,054] 2,551] 12-78 3-475 46-84% 1,533 3128 3,187 5-16, 1,82 
1955, February ............ 11-73} 106-8] 1,939 | 2,548) 12-71 3-70 50-24 1,436) 3,676| 2,983 4-87 1620 
ie RSS ar si 107-6 1,939 | 2,584 12-88 3-77 52-6 1,434 3,705 3,029 4-84 be 
© Keele cc siecaisders “| 108-1] 192 13-10] 4-04] 57-14 1422) 3,796} 3,008) 4:94 LEH 
wo MOF sebedes dsancade x 5s 1 890 13-16 3-87 as 1,420 ; 2,947 404) 
op PNG 6b dN TRS eo os BRT es Xs Ee a a a ea. z ae - 1 


GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE | HOLDINGS (*) (ma. us Dollars) 














OUR... ccpiseuetuaus cache a 780 16-1 | 2,784 pa 26-8 9 128-3 512 | 4 
BOGS.2; cs5) vasa ese fii-4| 1,090] 166-8| '956| iges| 0-5| 2| o2| diel} 1383) 425, 2 
$OGG ois cic aadeeys aces 371-9 | 1,046] 143-4 1,369 | 2,682 10-8 260} 1,041 1,276 | 122-8 385 | 
5 
BOG; Man sisi 5503 chs 359-0 1,095 | 131-3 1535] 2,764 10-8 90-4 368] 2 
pp MOMMIES Foss caiha coe 346-8} 1,114] 133-0) ... 2,771 10-9 380 - , 1264 107-1 359 2 
ag EO Snide veaces 340-8 1,104} 126-7 oe Sag 10-9 247 ae 1,272 96-3 339 906 
a = Sidasevdiaes onset $s8-4 1,077 | 122-7 “i a 10-8 o wn 1,270 | 106-8 350 | 
a: 258 ck coe caacutia we . . aie oes ae ag ; sai oo [oo 


(*) Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turke 1 
Western Germany on July-December, 1948= 100. (*) Index numbers of unit value which com the current average value of tra @ with its value in 
they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements, Jades = oambers for Germany based on 1950. (*) Notes on'y 
France and Austria ; for Turkey include currency holdi 1358, of Other Banks. Oa t and central bank at en: of pe 


the governmen series 
figures for Greece are reserves only: (°) Beginning Ma a new drach (*) 1937. (7) New 
excluding currency holdings of banks. other thao the et te ma equ old drachmas was introduced. (*) 


y. Cost of living in Paris based on 1949160, and wholesale a 
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122 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


r end th there was an 
vr the week ended August 13t ras © 

oka deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
nis of £1,107 ,000 compared with a surplus of 


157,000 in the previous week and a surplus of 
¥, 966,000 in the « ‘responding period of last year. 
expenditure “ below-line * last week reached 
148,000 bringing the total cumulative deficit to 
+s 890,000 (£237,862,000 int 1954-55). 











Revenue 
See, . .|1877,400 


gr-tax . ...-| 136,000 
Death Duties ..| 185,000 









11,451) 8,484 
600 
5,700; 3,500 


26,700 
66,700 








lamps. ...s-| 74,000] 25,400} 1,100} 1,800 
sts Tax &EPT., 180,000] 62,600 6.5001 5.400 
s Profits Levy! 25,000] 35,400 2,300 400 





nial Contribu-| 






tin and other > 1,000 500 50 
Inland Revenue. .| J 
ial Inland Rev. 2478,400] 565,047 | 561,114] 25,851] 20,234 








409,199! 412,056 
284,360 $11,140 


SIONS... ee a a 1131,700 
SD neieense 796,050 






B 20,652 
mans 


57,032 
0 6254 








otal Customs and 


Excise........../1927,750] 693,559 > 723,196 


stor Duties .....| 80,000 















O (Net Receipts)... 0} 2,210 
st Licences} 25,000 ae 
bundry Loans... . 24,000 18 






Ord. Expenditure - 
Debt Interest ..... , 172,744} 192,302} 2,91 























5,699 
yments to N. Ire 
land Exchequer 53,000} 16,855; 19,6017 .. é%e 
Dther Cons. Fund 10,000 3,847 4,971]... +. 
bupply Services ... 3862,87511214,469 |1206,183167,800| 80,960 





_ 4525,875 |1 407,918 |1423,057| 70,717, 86,659 
ug Funds ....| 36,000] 11,653} 10,4654 1.3501 780 
— 71,406! 94,490/25,908| 7,107 
Below-line” Net Expendi- , : 

RPvisbalaics. sa. «cden 166,456| 254,390] 3,421) 5,748 








Surplus or Deficit... | 237,862) 33 
59 


Nd Receipts from | 

Tax Reserve Certificates... 1 835; 42,590 185 —609 
Cétificates...... 4,600} 11,800] — 500 
Bonds...........] —8,183 356 — 308 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 







272-3 wv» | §,003-6 

a 275-8 | 0-8 | 5,307-2 
on 295-7 ~-- | 5,334-5 
268-4.) 58 | 5,542-2 

Se 295-9 oe 5-4 
= 2o-t |< | Sages 
he 293-7 | 0-5 | 5472-9 
S15 | 3-3 | 5509-6 

tes 309-3 | 4-5 | 5503-7 
ao 295-0 | 2-8 | 5545-6 
Koad 2938 ss | $,573-7 
stp 286-1 we | 5,575°7 
265-5 - | 5,594-6 

Re 22-1 |. | 687-2 
298-3 we) 55778 





Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


THE market maintained its bid at £99 per 
cent at the Treasury bill tender on Friday 
last ; but as some outside tenderers made 
belated adjustments to the cut in the 
market’s bid in the previous week, the 
average rate of discount rose slightly, by 
ad. to £4 os. 1.13d. per cent. Applica- 
tions were virtually unchanged at £350.4 
million and the market’s allotment rose 
from 56 to 58 per cent. At yesterday’s 
tender the offer was raised by £30 million 
to £270 million, itself £30 million more 
than matching maturities (against an 
excess of {10 million this week). 

The credit stringency in Lombard 
Street has been relieved during the past 
week. Thanks to repayments to the 
banks by the Electricity authority from 
the £20 million received on application 
for its public issue, and to large Govern- 
ment disbursements. On Monday, how- 
ever, a large net intake of bills produced 
a brief phase of shortage. 

Sterling weakened slightly just before 
last weekend, the spot dollar rate falling 
ts to $2.78% despite some official support. 
This week the rate has remained fairly 
steady at around this level. 

The Bank return shows a return of 
£25.7 million of notes to the Bank; the 
fiduciary issue has been reduced by {£50 
million to £1,825 million. Government 
securities in the banking department are 
up by only £31.4 million, and discounts 

advances down by £17 million, so 
that bankers’ deposits show a renewed 
fall, by £5.4 million to £224.7 million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % Discount rates %, 
Bank bills : 60 days. 44-44 


rates (max) 3 months toa 
Mb civekee as 23 4 months 44-4 
t 


Discount houses 24° 6months 4 
Money Day-to-day... 2}-3) | Fine trade bills: 
Short periods... .. 23-34 Smonths 4}-5 
Treas. 2months 38 4months 43-5} 
3 months 4 6months 5-5} 
* Call money. 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
({ million) 






Issue Department* : 











Notes in circulation ered. 1,670-5 seh? 
‘otes in banki yas 29-8 . 
Govt. debt and secentios® | 1606-2 1,821-3 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4- 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
blic accounts.......... 13-5 24-0 19-2 
Treasury special account. . 1-7 2-3 2-3 
DemNG Aid ick csdcccices 274-2 230-1 224-7 
Jin tavnaeseeeSaaie 76-5 68-1 68-7 
eekeshbaees tamedue 365-9 324-5 314-9 
Rinmia'ka deans 333-5 257-6 289-0 
5-0 26-5 9-5 
es 6c0RRu ds ch ca 13-8 15-7 16-0 
wwls + ca SRke a Cea mated 352-3 299-8 314-5 
32-1 43-1 18-8 
% % % 
Seas ne 8. 13-2 5-9 


_* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000- 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,825 million from £1,875 million 


on August 17th, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Aug. 13 | 250-0 | 387-5 | 250-0 | 31 10-56 50 
1955 
May 13| 230-0 | 382-4 | 230-0} 78 4-69 46 
- 240-0 | 375:6 | 240-0] 78 4-64 50 
. 27 | 250-0 | 389-9 | 250-0 | 78 4-37 48 
June 3/| 250-0 | 370-5 | 250-0] 78 11-80 52 
» 10} 260-0 | 378-6 | 260-0] 79 7-53 53 
, 17 | 260-0 | 365-6 | 260-0] 79 5-17 65 
a 24 | 270-0 | 380-5 | 270-0 | 79 4-53 58 
1| 290-0 | 383-8 | 290-0] 79 4-87 67 
» 8 | 280-0 | 403-8 | 280-0] 79 4-60 56 
» 15 | 260-0 | 383-4 | 260-0} 79 4-88 55 
» 22 | 240-0 | 361-4 | 240-0] 79 4-98 55 
" 99| 240-0 | 344-2 | 240-0] 79 5-08 | 60 
Aug. 5 | 240-0 | 350-8 | 240-0] 80 0-42 56 
“ 2 | 240-0 | 350-4 | 240-0 | 80 1-13 58 





*On Aug. 12th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 0s. Od. secured 
about 58 per cent of the sum applied for; higher tenders were 
allotted in fyll. The offering yesterday was for a maximum 


amount of {270 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 














Official 
Rates 


August 17 








' ‘ ' 
i as] 2°78-2-82 2-78§-2-78) (2-78 %-2-78 4 [2-784-2-784 |2-78 4-2: 78H 2-76h-2-73P | 2-78h-2-7 
comes... i 2 ata tat Pie 3 rob 2-70 -2:149 2-748 -2-7488 2-144 2 ia | 2-74§-2- 74 
Ps toasts 972 -65-987-35 rah sn 91St-974 =| FTSE-9TS | 9ISE-TTSH nent mat 
3 ee 12-15 4-12-33 |12- 168-12- 16§'12- 159-12 - 15§/12- 15$-12- 15g)12-15p-12- 153) 12- 15§-12- 153 aa 53 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138+ 95- 39-05- 1139-02}- '139-00- \138-973- 138 - 97}- 138-974- 
141-05 139-10) 139-07}! “re sa sa9-10-604 2 Re ‘ “10 29h 
WG sie0 dnd ~10-72 | 10-62-10-62}/10-614-10-612) 10-59-10-59}|10-59}3-10-603 10-593-11-60 10-59§-10- 
W. Ger, Dik. 11-6711 $4 9/11 -699—11-69§'11-68}-11-69 |11-679-11-68 11-68}-11-69 11-68}-11-69 11-69-11: 
Portuguese Esc. 0 | 79-95-80-10 | 79-95-80-10 | 79-95-80-10 | 79-95-80-10 79-95-80-10 80-00-86-15 
Swedish Kr....-.. 14: 374-14-5 4- 383-14: 393 14- 14-38$'14- 384-14 - 384/14 - 38}-14- 38} 14-38-14 -38§ 14+ 38R-14 - 38g 
Danish Kr........ 19-414-19-48} [19- 19- 333/19- 334—19- 33} 19-33}--19- 339/19- 33-19-3354, 19-35}-19-339,19-535-19-%4 
Norwegian Kr. ,..] 19-85-20-15 [19-99}-19- 19-99-19-99}! 19-99-19-99}/19-98}-19-99} 19-98}~19-99}:19- 19-995 
One Month Forward Rates 
fc. pm | 4-4. pm -%c. pm | %-4c. pm | ¥-—He. pm Hic. pm 
a. pm ¥owe. pm Ss pm | f-wc- pm | fie pm fac pm 
pm-} dis | 1 pm-par ~par 1 pm-par | 1 pm-par ~par 
29-2ic. pm | 2§-2fc. pm | 2}-2jc. pm | 23-2}c. pm c. pm . pm 
Hi pm =| (id pm i+ pm = —* pm ~% pm 
3-2ic. pm | 3-2bc. 3-2}c. pm —~3}c. pm -3{c. pm pm 
2-ljpf. pm. 2-lppf. pm | 2-lipf. pm | 2)-2pf. pm  24-2pf pm 2pt. pm 
35 pm-par | 16 pm-par |. 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 
par-26 dis | par-26 dis par-26 dis par-26 dis — r-26 dis % dis 
40 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm—45 dis | }0 pm-46 dis | fo pm-}6 dis pm-}6 dis pm-46 dis 
; Gold Price at Fixing 
251/5 251/53 : 251/6 251/53 2851/4} 


ancien re 
August Il | August 12 August 13 | August 15 August 16 






Market Rates: Spot 
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SAFETY-FIRST INVESTMENT 








PER ANNUM 


Income Tax paid 
by the Society 





All money invested in Abbey National 
Share Accounts will bear with effect from 
Ist September 1955 the increased rate of 


3 per cent interest per annum. 





As income tax is paid by the Society, the new rate of 3 per cent will 
represent a return on every £100 invested equivalent to £5. 4, 4. per cent to 
investors subject to the standard rate of income tax. 

The rate of interest on ordinary Deposit Accounts will be increased to 


24 per cent per annum, income tax paid, equivalent to £4. 6. 11. per cent 


where the standard rate of income tax is paid. 


Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted ; money may be withdrawn at con- 
venient notice. 


Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey National office, or write direct 
to the address below for the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


BUILDING SOCIETY | 


A national institution with total assets of over £200,000,000 





ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.I1 TELEPHONE: WELbeck 8282 
CVS-274 Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: see local telephone directory for address of nearest office 


oP 
ae mp Pent Pat. Porter 
TRAIT iTS SERGE Se pes 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
; Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941. 
Head Office : KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


Authorised Capital ... -» Pak Rs. 30,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed «+. Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .., ... Pak Rs. 15,000,000 


Reserve Funds Pak Rs. 10,000,000 


_ Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1954 Pak Rs. 431,800,000 


With a network of 58 branches in all the important trade 
centres of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited, is 
in a position to assist those desiring to establish contacts for 
exports or imports. The Bank’s services are always available 
for any banking requirements in Pakistan. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business, including opening and advising of commercial letters 
of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 

FOREIGN . BRANCH : 


BOMBAY (INDIA) 





Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, ¢@ 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


BRANCHES : 
RANGOON (BURMA) and COLOMBO (CEYLON) 


Correspondents and Agents in all important Cities of the 
World 


orl 


Are you on the look-out 
for new trade connections 


in Sweden 


Contact us through your benk:rs, and you 
will receive all the information required on 
trade with Sweden. Our Commercial 
Information Department is at your service 
for introductions to Swedish exporters and 
importers. 


SKANDINAVISKA 
BANKEN 


Giteborg — Stockholm — Malmé 


=——~ 


ae 210 offices all ever Sweden 
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L M ERICSSON TELEPHONE 


COMPANY 


Stockholm—Sweden 


ORDERS REACH RECORD LEVEL 


INCREASED PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY PLANNED 


PROPOSED ISSUE OF NEW SHARES 


HISTORY OF COMPANY 


The Ericsson group, with interests span- 
ning the whole world, traces its origin to the 
workshop for the manufacture of telegraph 

ratus that was started in 1876 by Lars 
agnus Ericsson (1846-1926). Ericsson made 
his first telephone in 1878, and it was fol- 
lowed in quick succession by improved 
designs which rightly attracted the attention 
of the engineering world. Telefonaktiebolaget 
L M Ericsson of today can claim to be, in 
its branch, one of the leading firms in the 
world. 


L M Ericsson is represented in some eighty 
countries, either through subsidiary com- 
panies engaged on sales, manufacture or tele- 
phone operation, or through contracted 
agents. 


In Sweden the manufacturing activities of 
the group are carried on at fourteen factories, 
in addition to the head factory at Midsom- 
markransen on the outskirts of Stockholm. 
The head factory is at the same time the 
administrative centre of the group. Outside 
Sweden factories are operating in Denmark, 
Norway, Finland, Holland, France, Italy, 
Spain, Argentina and USA. 


PRODUCTION 


The main production of the group com- 
prises telephone material, automatic and 
manual exchanges, various types of tele- 
phones, line and network material, equipment 
for carrier-current telephony and telegraphy, 
radio link systems, private telephone instal- 
lations, “ intercom ” systems, selective calling 
installations for railways, etc., all kinds of 
telephone and power cables, telephone wires 
and coaxial cables. 


Apart from the manufacture and sale of 
the products listed above, L M Ericsson 
undertakes the installation of complete tele- 
phone systems and other telecommunication 
equipment in all parts of the world. 


During the period 1923-1954 L M Ericsson 
has contributed to the public automatic tele- 
phone systems of the world about 3 million 
lines. 

The most widespread of L M Ericsson’s 
automatic systems to date is the 500-Line 
System. Characteristic of this system are 
the register-controlled machine-driven switch- 
ing devices with large capacity (500 lines), the 
contact field of which consists of a so-called 


bare wire multiple. The first exch 
equipped on this system was opened in 
Stockholm in 1923, since when public and 
private exchanges serving near 2,400,000 lines 
have been constructed. 


A later system produced by L M Ericsson 


‘is composed of devices—cross-bar switches— 


containing practically no mechanical moving 
parts and, instead of sliding contacts, possess- 
ing precious metal pressure contacts. The 
system constitutes a far-reaching economising 
in expensive switching devices. 


L M Ericsson also manufactures telesignal- 
ling material of different kinds: electric clock 
installations, time recorders, machine 
recorders (Centralographs), electric signalling 
plants and interlocking -gear for railways. 
Domestic, commercial and military radio sets, 


electronic and ionic valves are also included F 


in the production programme as well as all 
kinds. of electricity meters and electric 
measuring instruments. 


ADMINISTRATION REPORT 
ACTIVITIES IN GENERAL 


GENERAL BUSINESS. OUTLOOK 


In the beginning of 1954 apprehension 
existed in many quarters regarding the world 
economic situation, and it was feared that the 
downward trend in American economy would 
spread to Europe. However, America 
recovered markedly and most of Europe was 
economically stable. Although the situation 
in Sweden was also uncertain for a time, an 
upward trend soon became apparent, 
indicated by increased demand and 
production and a greater export volume. 
Generally speaking, these conditions were 
reflected in the Company’s activities and 
its results. 


INCOMING ORDERS 


Orders on hand increased to a record level. 
However, orders from  Televerket (the 
Swedish Telephone and Telegraph Admini- 
stration) were slightly less than in ious 
years. During+1954, the Compahy delivered 
to Televerket equipment for a i 
68,000 lines of automatic central and private 
branch ex i Seen for fully 
automatic subscribers in 
different multi-office areas. 


The Company obtained many sizeable 


orders from abroad, partly by granting long- 
term credit. 


Orders for the Company’s automatic 500- 
point selector system included 30,000 lines 
with network and telephone instruments for 
Colombia, 16,000 lines with network and 
instruments for Brazil, as well as orders from 
several other countries. Orders were received 
from Turkey for complete equipment for 30 
small cities in Anatolia. 

Orders for the crossbar system included a 
complete telephone installation in Rangoon, 


Burma, as well as central exchanges in 
Australia, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, Italy, 


Indonesia, Finland, Jugoslavia, and Holland. 


In addition, during 1955, a contract was 

signed for large delivefies of crossbar system 

toll exchanges for Helsinki and other cities in 
inland. 


Orders for manual telephone equipment 
were received from South Korea, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, Iran and Thailand. 


Large orders from Brazil for transmission 
material included coaxial cable with related 
equipment for 360 channels between Sa 
Paulo and Santos. Substantial orders wert 
received for transmission and channelling 
equipment for circuits between Bogota and 
seven of the more important cities 1 
Colombia. An initial order for transmissioo 
equipment was placed by Jugoslavia for 4 
60-channel radio link between Belgrade and 
Zagreb. This forms part of the international 
circuit Paris-Athens. 


Increased demand for the Company's 
modern telephone resulted in expanded pro- 
duction at the imstrument factory ™ 
Karlskrona. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


strength Company’s competitive 
f sition by aes eaeaner demand = 
short delivery times, steps w«'t taken 
increase production capacity. 
ion, provision was made for 


In this 
ture ; Tellus factory in 
eaeaeamane by the purchase in 1959 
of two of land, on one of which 8% 


mi oor apc ot Mat 

3 5 s 
Application SO eade for building permits © 
extend the factories at Karlskrom ta 
Katrineholm at a combined cost of 6.1 
Crowns. The plan for expansion and ~~ 
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‘Wwsid ut into effect in 1954, and: the 
ear Y new cable hall is expected to 
be ready during 1955. An extension of the 
factory at Soderhamn. 1s also under way. 
Ffective April 1, 1955, the Company took 
over the workshop of their subsidiary, Ermi, 
for certain manufacturing purposes. Appli- 
cation has been filed for a building permit to 
eect an office and laboratory building at 
Midsommarkransen at a cost of approximately 


42 million Crowns. 


INVOICING 


Goods and installations invoiced by the 
Company’s own factories during 1954 
amounted to 216 million Crowns as com- 
pared with 203 million Crowns during 1953. 
Goods and installations invoiced to foreign 
customers were a little over 98 million 


Crowns, an increase of approximately 13 per, 


cent. Total invoicing by Group's companies 
in Sweden increased from 351 million crowns 
in 1953 to 368 million Crowns in 1954, 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Technical development continued despite 
an increased shortage of technicians. In 
several cases the housing situation in Stock- 
holm hindered recruitment of technical 
personnel from outside Stockholm. The 
Company was forced to locate part of its 
research activity abroad and, in 1954, pre- 
parations were made to establish a research 
laboratory. in Darmstadt, West Germany. 
The laboratory started recently with a staff 
of approximately 30 employees, most of 
whom are electrical engineers. For the time 
being, work will be concentrated in the trans- 
mission field, 


The Transmission Department and our 
associated company, A/S Elektrisk Bureau, 
Oslo, together developed a VHF system for 
60 channels which may be extended eventu- 
ally to 120 channels. 


Work in the radar field advanced to the 


point where delivery of radar material was 
effected. 


The Company’s latest contribution to the 
telephone instrument field, the so-called 
Ericofon,” attracted much interest by its 
unusual design, and it is now in production 
i several colours. 


Research and development in the semi- 
conductor field were intensified, not only 
within the Group but also through a special 
organisation taken over jointly by the Com- 
pany and another interested . Tm 
Research Department built a fu ly electronic 
automatic switchboard, 


PERSONNEL 


The average number of emplo 
yees of the 
a Company during 1954 was 7,859 
689), of which 2,616 (2,563) were office 
employees and 5,243 (5,126) were factory 
Workers (1953 figures in brackets). 


During 1954, salaries and wages amounted 
7 ooas816 (1,445,412) Crewe tee the Board 
4deern’ 2nd Management ; 30,893,086 
Ais 560) Crowns for other office em- 
mrs and 43,758,782 (40,972,258) Crowns 
bake workers (1953 figures in 


35,900 persons were em 
Group as a whole at the ete von 
There was a scarci factory kers, 
“specially at the end wan. year. ae 
Because of additional pension obligation 
the Board allocated 7.2 million Crowns to 


~ Company’s independent pension founda- 
ion. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Balance Sheet 


The recorded value of land and buildings 
was 21.9 million Crowns, and the assessed 
value was 44.4 million Crowns. The buildings 


were ihsured against fire for 69.5 million 
Crowns. . 


_ Machinery, Equipment, etc., acquited dur- 
ing the year amounted to 3.1 million Crowns. 
Retirements and depreciation amounted to 
2 million Crowns ; consequently the recorded 
value increased by 1.1 million Crowns, 
making a total of 4 million Crowns. At the 
end of the year machinery, equipment, etc., 
were insured against fire for 73.4 million 
Crowns. 


Shares of Stock in Subsidiary Companies 
increased by 8.7 million Crowns. An amount 
of 3.7 million Crowns is attributable to North 
Electric Company, Galion, Ohio, U.S.A., of 
which 2.7 million Crowns relates to the sub- 
scription for new shares and 1.0 million 
Crowns to the purchase of stock on the 
market. In addition, for 2.1 million Crowns 
the Company took over from its subsidiary, 
AB Aulis, shares in Fastighets AB 
Timotejen, owner of the Tellus factory. 
A receivable of 1.6 million Crowns due 
from AB Rifa was also converted into 
capital stock. 


Receivables from Subsidiary Companies, 
after write-downs of approximately 8 million 
Crowns, showed a decrease of 6.1 million 
Crowns. 


The value of the. inventories of raw 
materials, finished and half-finished products, 
has, for the most part, remained unchanged, 
and this is also the case with the reserves 
against inventories. 


The gross book value of uncompleted 
projects for customers has increased by some 
8 million Crowns. In view of this, the re- 
lated reserve has also been increased. Further 
it should be noted that a reserve of 3 million 
Crowns carried under this heading and taxed 
in prior years has now been transferred direct 
to General Reserve. 


Short-Term Receivables from Customers, 
after write-downs in the amount of 2.8 
million Crowns, decreased by 5.3 million 
Crowns. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 


The operating income was about 80 million 
Crowns, an increase of 14.9 million Crowns 
(23 per cent). This is due to the increased 
invoicing, part of which was effected at 
favourable prices on older orders. 


Sales and Administration Expenses have 
risen by 5.5 million Crowns (14 per cent) 
because of increased activity and higher 
salaries and wages. 


Siace the political and economic condi- 
tions in various countries are still considered 
to be risk-factors, write-downs of receivables 
and shares (after deduction of amounts col- 
lected in respect of previous write-downs) 
have been made in the amount of 6.9 million 
Crowns. For the same reason, the reserve for 
contingencies was increased by 2 million 

s. 


THE ERICSSON GROUP 


The total 1954 invoicing for the Group 
was approximately 673 million Crowns 


a 


(exclusive of the telephone operating com- 
panies’ revenue). Approximately 560 million 
Crowns of this (exclusive of inter-company 
invoicing) represents ‘the estimated total 
invoicing for the Parent Company and its 
subsidiary companies, as compared with 
approximately 500 million Crowns for 1953. 


The downward business trend at the begin- 
ning of 1954 was felt by several of the 
Swedish subsidiary companies but the marked 
recovery in the second half of the year com- 
pensated for this, resulting, generally, in 
satisfactory turnover and profits. 


The Parent Company’s and its Subsidiaries’ 
accumulated earnings amounted to a total of 
80,396,000 Crowns including the net income 
for the year of 20,699,000 Crowns. The 
accumulated earnings may be influenced by 
exchange restrictions, as well as by other 
uncertain factors, such as taxation. 


ACCUMULATED EARNINGS OF THE 
PARENT COMPANY 


In addition to the general reserve, the fol- 
lowing amounts are available for distribution 
at the Annual Stockholders’ Meeting: 


Crowns 
Net income for the year...... 13,949,338.79 


Accumulated earnings brought 
forward from previous year 7,830,760.45 


"TOQUE: oo i ccvetendves 21,780,099.24 


The Board of Directors and the General 
Manager propose that the transfer of 3 million 
Crowns to the general reserve, already 
recorded in the books, be approved and that 
the amount available be distributed as follows: 





Crowns 

To the legal reserve.......... 2,000,000.00 
To the shareholders, against 
Coupon No. 28, a cash 
dividend of 2.50 Crowns per 
share equivalent to 4.8 per 
cent of the Company’s net 

WEEE cdccuccnctcseesacs 8,738,705.00 

10,738,705.00 


Balance to be carried forward.. 11,041,394.24 


ISSUE OF NEW SHARES OF STOCK 


In view of the rapid development in the 
telecommunications field and the necessity for 
obtaining a reasonable share of the inter- 
national market, the Company is in need of 
finance over and above present resources 
which the Board of Directors considers 
should be met by an increase of the capital 
stock, 


Therefore the Board of Directors has 
decided, subject to approval at the Annual 
Stockholders’ Meeting, to offer 1,165,160 new 
shares of stock, at 110 per cent of par value, 
for subscription on the basis of one additional 
new share of stock for each three shares now 
held. At the close of the subscription time 
a considerable over-subscription was recorded, 
indicating.the public’s confidence in the Com- 
pany in spite of the tight money situation in 
Sweden. 


The. financial statements signed by the 
Board of Directors and the Auditors have 
been modified to the extent that the figures 
shown in the attached statement of income 
and balance sheet are shown in thousands of 
crowns. 


Chairman of the Board is Mr Marcus 
Wallenberg, and General Manager Mr Sven 
Aaberg. , 


‘ 
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L M ERICSSON TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Stockholm—Sweden 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1954 
(In Thousands of Crowns) 

























































































Assets CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
Fixed Assets >= Sse reserves and accumulated earnings :— 
Land and Buildings :— (par value Crs. 35 per share) outstanding 
Cost SRR eR RE HREM EHH EER HHP ORO eee eee et *e aoe oni Bere seas tanding 48,937 
Reserve for RORIOTE «6 0s vccnnd Chdaneesy os ‘ outs 
: ; wm 122,342 122,30 
Machinery, equipment, ete. == ig eens ee 21,500 
de nrpacaste eines deceacnecccccvovcerees . aes <ane 207 General reserve .........+ eneres eeewe’s vee 17,205 wo 
Reserve Geprechatio . ... oc cccccsccsses - < Accumulated earnings 
= 998 «1,620 Balance December 31, 1953. oswsieeeese > 18,070 
Fixed assets under comstruction ........e.esees ° —_—_—_—— <hr. legal reserve ..... see - 1,500 
26,862 25,419 widends ....... Pa vetpubureckcs ‘ 8,739 
cee —_———_ 7,831 5, 
Net income for thé year......s0c.s.-s00s 13,949 ae 
Investments in and receivables from Associated : Z 182,827 174,616 
Subsid cap compen ies :-— Reserve fot contingencies ...........6.s.05. oe 15,000 
title «5s. 0. ahs ase - 12L753 113,027 *s to Associated Companies :— . rn 
Receivables .......... scan io sescabeen veewe 9 > > companies :— 
ee ECR WATE oak 55. bk eae ENR ES es 8 16,161 
an E . Pe eer rere Pre he reer es 5,449 oe 21,011 
associated companices :--—— : A 
Stocks NeVebi wee Pewee eeenue Sted deen os 5,917 5,917- Other associated companies :-~ - 
ecerO v ss ves ec sos ttecanae secceevecess. 20106. 3203. 2inee ae es) is de dake ee OS okeoe mans 6 
VERGE HAYINCHED 2 6 oe kic Cie eee ee ceewece 3 2,126 

191,815 187,329 = 
connate 23,736 31,593 

Own Mortgage Bonds in Treasury at cost (par value 3,268) 3,160 2,972 Long-term liabilities :-— 
S Assets C ve icoren's Glepambent pension, founda- a wap 

Current i ‘3 

DON SF i oi s8 kg ce ks ba cee Son enet es seekionnee 30,708 30,650 Rr ee pee ey Ss eek pecdwes 20,000 30,000 12,900 
Uncompleted projects for customers ....-.eseeeeccnsees 21,253 13,099 3 16,677 17818 
x 25,000 25,000 
Miscellaneous investments :— 13,347 38,347 13,347 
DOOGRE svn \cxances’s qr nstececeeseeceeateeeseneeeress « 37 _ 1,270 1,271 
SPOONER 4 ioc Ca Tugs toesedecessens Giebeketvbeasa * —_ _ — 
86,294 80,236 
Receivables :-— ee 

SONNE on 6 kos ake hobs 400s + 6d8 Cepek ceaee bask 3,450 3,587 Short-term liabilities :— 

NT co GS een vee eaten s cubed sakes 43,214 48,548 1955 ins instalment of ertanes bonds of 1947 . 1,141 1,107 
WIG i. 55.5 55 o BKK ERK ck Ss ec abba bee be sce ed 4,500 5,421 Advance payments from customers ......... 38,759 39,15 
Cash at bankers and on hand... 2.6... seg eccewesesesss 62,537 53,348 Accounts payable—trade ............. isene 7,316 7,284 

-_ ‘DOCTOR CHE ne S54 Kees ween pidcv sae de des es 9,567 3,532 
165,699 154,653 TUNES i ci onaa tenes eae cates Epevetkcakar 22,896 19,830 
Pledges :—- ; "79,679 70,928 
M on land and buildings ............. 20,030 — 

Fi charge on pledgeable assets .......... 60,000 Contingent ligbilitios 030 6.0 Ws Gh8 ers estas 14,750 
CONOR  PROED: ok 6-0 d's 6 ERNE in v6 ce ees hehe ia 49,596 : —__——_— -_— 
387,536 370,373 387,536 37033 

STATEMENT. OF INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1954 
(In Thousands of Crowns) 
INCOME EXpznsss : 

esa, ; 871 

and buildings tee eee eee oer eee ee 950 
1954 1953 Machinery, equipment, etc. .........-++ Bingia: - S06 3,371 
Operating MIGOM@me. 6s Ko 5 6 es cece sees 79,594 64,697 —— eel 
: ; 5,996 4,248 
Income from associated companies (other eenienamacee — 

than t on sales to such com- 4 Interest expense :— 

panies Subsidiary companies. eee ios Seen ce ie 32 221 

vidends :— : Other i CMMI 5 ooo 4k skeen ies _ ! 

re agg Ae ses yy Ree o< 2,314 Other ee eewe PRR OH Oe ee eer eee 3,159 3,191 2,991 

Other companies ....... 743 aie cue see : a icee 00 

oemmeenee ing, general and administrative expenses ..... 258% 
Write-down of receivables and shares of stock, dess 
Interest earned :— 3,386 recovery of previous vns :— 4015 

Gar mite wala ae her aed ee ee 3 

. rae 4,605 4,482 AIR 0 656 0 sick Ta shes URES oe 2,014 6.932 6,483 

Subsidiary cs baba bad non ‘ 234 —_—_——_- -——, 

Oukat Seediaal comusion hana 4,367 . 54,381 48,444 

—e 4,601 12,263 3,221 ‘Taxes see SPREE HH RR RRO OC Oe eee he eee Hee HHH Orr 17,00 5 
Other income :— Contributions to Companies 6... 615-222 eee esses oak 300 
eens eis eectes eee eereee bar eeewes . a ane : asi eet cated eae Sonn 1,200 
poe on my  aie e mRerpeet ae jim i Re... Oe a 

( 2,673 lg 
: . : Ewe "04.530 78,653 
94530 _ 78,653 ee 94,530 


* Including general administrative capenete een wh Ween #.t sien Cowes 003,75 en Crowe 





The full Annual — can be applied for at. the Swedish Ericson ©, Lid. $29, High Holborn, 
London, oot = 
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THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED > 


THE YEAR’S RESULT A SATISFACTORY ACHIEVEMENT 
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INCREASED DISTRIBUTION BOTH AT HOME 


AND OVERSEAS 


NECESSITY FOR REDUCTION OF EXTORTIONATE SPIRIT DUTY 


SIR HENRY J. ROSS LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 


The seventy-cighth annual general meeting 
of The Distillers Company Limited will be 
held in the North British Station Hotel, 
Edinburgh, on Friday, September 16, 1955. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Sir Henry J. Ross, which on this 
occasion has been circulated with the report 
by the Directors, and accounts, for the year 
ended March 31, 1955: 


Very soon after my last year’s statement 
went out to shareholders, we had the mis- 
fortune to lose by death our Director and 
colleague, Mr John Arthur Dewar. I made 
brief reference to this sad occurrence at the 
Annual Meeting but would like now to place 
on record our extreme regret at the loss 
which we have all sustained by his passing. 
Mr Dewar had varied interests and was 
widely travelled, and his detailed and intimate 
knowledge of overseas markets will be greatly 
missed. 


As you will have noted from the Directors’ 
Report three new appointments have been 
made to the Board since our last General 
Meeting, Mr E. G. Gross, Mr A. F. 
McDonald and Mr G. W. Scott. Both Mr 
Gross and Mr McDonald have acquired 
valuable experience of the Company's in- 
terests, and I am sure their election merits 
your approval. Following upon the retiral 
of Sir Michael Kroyer-Kielberg, we invited 
his successor as Chairman of the United 
Molasses Company Limited, Mr Scott, to 
join our Board, confident that he will main- 
tan the valuable and constructive relation- 
ship between our two Companies which has 
existed for many years. 


I have also to report the retirement from 
executive office of Mr S. H. Hastie, the 
Managing Director of Scottish Malt Distillers 
Limited and a Director of various other 
Associated Companies. His knowledge and 
txperience of malt whisky production has 
been “invaluable to the Company duri 

Is Many years of service, and he wi 
temain on the Board of this Company in a 
— capacity for a further three 


Whilst on the subject of Directors, I 
should like to refer to the honour which has 
conferred on the Chairman of our 
Management Committee, Sir Graham Hay- 
man, by his election to the presidency of the 
«ration of British Industries. This is a 
which has given us all great 


AN ACTIVE YEAR 


As you will observe from the detailed 
ten of the various divisions, the year has 
an active one; and you will see from 
depreciat; ts that the trading profit after 
1955, no") for the year ended March 31, 
fiat is Much the same as last year at 
al constituting a very satisfactory 
dome: ‘. But for the lower profits 
wn by our Scotch Whisky Blending Com- 
en mies, this would have been higher. There 
however, an appreciable reduction in 


WITH CONFIDENCE 


these by comparison with last year, in spite 
of the fact that sales actually showed a 
marked increase, particularly exports, and 
thus from the national point of view, our 
dollar earnings and other currency receipts 
were higher. It should be made clear, how- 
ever, that we are exhausting the whiskies laid 
down before the war and are moving into a 
higher cost range of whiskies produced after 
the war. This is bound to reflect itself in 
our profits although if, as we hope, the 
strong sales position is maintained, the effect 
should be largely offset as the result of 
increased sales. A further factor, of par- 
ticular significance in the accounts now before 
you, is that in order to increase our sales 
beyond the limits imposed by the quantity 
of matured whisky available at this stage 
from our own stocks, we have purchased 
quite substantial quantities of whisky in the 
open market. The relatively high price of 
these purchases has, to an appreciable extent, 
been char~ed in the accounts now under 
review. 


Income from Trade Investments is con- 
siderably higher than last year, at £431,517, 
mainly owing to the receipt of a dividend 
for the first time on our investment in British 
Petroleum Chemicals Limited. Interest pay- 
able on loan capital is lower at £556,995, so 
that our net profit before taxation amounted 
to £17,956,109, compared with £17,632,289 
for the previous year. Taxation absorbs 
£9,451,347, and of the balance remaining 
£631,353 is attributable to other shareholders 
in certain Subsidiary Companies, 


The net profit attributable to the Group 
is accordingly £7,873,409 compared with 
£7,316,549 last year. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet discloses 
further expenditure on fixed assets of ap- 
proximately £4 million. This has. been 
widely spread throughout the various sections 
of our business and, in so far as the develop- 
ments involved call for comment, will be dealt 
with later in these remarks. Our stocks have 
again increased—this time by some £5 
million, and once more this 1s mainly due 
to the building up of our stocks of maturing 
Scotch Whisky. It is inevitable, therefore, 
that our cash resources should be lower than 
last year, and you will notice that they are 
down by over £4 million. The net excess of 
current assets other than stocks, over current 
liabilities, is now roughly £10 million, com- 
pared with £13,500,000 last year. 

The other items in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet and in the Balance Sheet of the 
Distillers Company itself which call for some 
explanation are the changes in the share 
capital of the Company and in its loan capital. 
Full details of these are set out in the formal 
Directors’ Report. We now have an Ordinary 
Capital of £41,717,704 in the form of 
125,153,112 Ordinary Shares of 6s. 8d. each, 
held by more than 85,000 shareholders. Fhe 
remaining items in the Balance Sheet, when 
read in conjunction with the notes to the 


Accounts, are self-explanatory, and I have no 
further comment to make. . 


NET PROFIT 


Reverting to the Profit and Loss Account, 
the net profit attributable to the Group is 
£7,873,409. You will notice that provisions 
for taxation made in previous years, amount- 
ing to £1,029,782, are not now required. In 
view of the size of this figure, I should ex- 
plain that it arises mainly from the conversion 
of the businesses of certain Subsidiaries into 
divisions, which I mentioned last year. At 
that time we could not ascertain accurately the 
taxation liabilities which would arise from 
these changes, but the reserves set up have 
proved to be more than adequate, to the 
extent of nearly £700,000. In addition, the 
position of the Group in relation to Excess 
Profits Levy.has been brought to a stage 
which enables us to release provisions made 
on this account, amounting to over £200,000. 
After providing for the cost of certain addi- 
tional pension benefits which the Board have 
authorised, and writing off some minor items, 
the amount available for appropriation is 
£8,467,350. Of this the Subsidiaries have 
retained £2,800,851, and there is £5,666,499 
to be disposed of in the Accounts of the 
Distillers Company. Your Board pro- 
poses to increas¢ the General Revenue 
Reserve to £3,250,000 by a transfer of 
£1,620,069. 


Our capital investment programme has 
been heavy, but although major projects are 
only adopted after careful assessment of their 
value to the Company as well as to the 
national interest, such developments are per- 
force regulated by the extent of our current 
liquid resources. Taxation in various forms 
still takes too high a toll of industry’s earnings 
to enable opportunities to be seized at the 
rate our expanding economy demands, and 
your Directors are therefore faced with a 
difficult task each year in deciding how 
much of the Company’s earnings must 
be retained in the long-term interests of 
the business. 


In view, however, of the satisfactory results 
for the year, it is considered that our share- 
holders are entitled to the modest increase in 
dividend which is suggested. It is accord- 
ingly proposed to pay a final dividend of 
eight and two-fifths pence per share (104 per 
cent), which, with the interim paid of four 
and four-fifths pence per share, is equivalent 
to 164 per cent for the year on the revised 
capital. On the same basis, this compares 
with 15 per cent for the previous year. The 
proposed dividend will require £2,518,706 
and leave a small balance of £76,790 
to be added to the amount brought in. 
If these appropriations are approved, the 
Revenue Reserves of the will 
have been strengthened by the retention 
of £4,497,710. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


The gree mg of both Malt and Grain 
whisky again been satisfacto-y, with our 
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Distilleries operating at-full capacity. As a 
result, our stocks of maturing whiskies have 
been substantially increased. We are also 
carrying. out major reconstructions of 
certain of our Speyside Distilleries which 
should in time further strengthen our 
stock position. 


With the assistance derived from the 
acquisition of stocks of matured whiskies, our 
Group Blending Companies were able during 
the year under review to increase the distribu- 
tion of their brands both in the Home Market 
and Overseas. Despite this, we are still. un- 
able to match demand with supply. I would 
again like to emphasise that maintenance 
quality remains the keynote of our sales 
policy. The curtailment during the war years 
of our distilling activities ‘has had a long 
range effect, and it is regrettable that there 
still remains a considerable degree of unfilled 
consumer demand for our brands in practic- 
ally all markets. 


The United States of America continues to 
be our principal overseas market, and ship- 
ments showed an increase over 1953. Here, 
as elsewhere, our various importers, whilst 
recognising our difficulties, urge the need for 
a greater volume of shipments. 


In case my remarks may be taken as de- 
picting a situation in which the only unsatis- 
factory aspect is the inadequacy of supply, I 
should mention that the export of Scotch 
Whisky presents an ever-increasing number 
of difficulties and problems. For instance, 
import restrictions have practically closed the 
doors of our two main South American 
markets where formerly we enjoyed a sub- 
stantial volume of business. At the moment, 
these troubles are not of serious im 
to your Company by reason of the fact that 
all available supplies can readily be shipped 
to other areas, but, taking a longer view of 
the situation, they naturally cause us some 
concern. 


Close contact has been preserved with our 
widespread markets through visits by myself 
and other members of your Board, as well 
as by the sales represestatives of the various 
companies within our organisation. 


OUTSTANDING PROGRESS 


The calendar year 1954 was one of out- 
standing progress for the Scotch Whisky 
Industry as a whole. Shipments to overseas 
markets reached the record figure of 13.69 
million proof gallons, an increase of approxi- 
mately half a million gallons over the preced- 
ing twelve months and 60 cent over 
prewar. In this great achievement your 
Company played a notable part. 


So far as the Home Market is concerned, 
slightly greater supplies were available during 
the adel year 1954, and Industry releases 
totalled 4.79 million proof gallons against 
4.35 million for the previous year. This total 
is still only a little above 50-per cent of pre- 
war sales. The Home Market has undoubt- 
ediy been the hardest hit as regards supplies ; 
not through any wish on our part but be- 
cause of the supreme National importance 
of extending our Overseas trading activities. 
The reduced availability of Scotch Whisky 
has. naturally been ied by the manu- 
facturers of other products, not all of which 
ate home produced, and it would be unwise 
to disregard the fact that the restoration of 
our Home Trade -will present difficulties, 
one of which will be the task of reshaping 
consumer preference. 


I make no apology for returning to a sub- 
ject which I have mentioned on previous 
omelets ee ee 
e future prosperity development 
commodity which is our main source of 
earnings. I refer to the extortionate Duty 
of ee ee proof gallon on Scotch 
whisky, or, expressed in more readil 


understood terms, 24s. 7d. per bottle. This 


compares ‘with 8s. Sd. per bottle prewar. 
The Spirit Duty is in f. ) 
the wholesale selling price. In 

is imperative that the Duty should be re- 
duced, not only in the long term interests 
of the Home Trade but for the preservation 
and expansion of our Export markets. The 
Industry’s record of service to the country 
under successive Gevernments since the start 
of the war has been second to none. Official 
acknowledgement of this performance has 
been ing, but it would be of more 
practical value if such works of praise were 
translated into action, 


Subject to the points I have mentioned, 
there is reason for quiet confidence con- 
cerning the future of our Scotch Whisky 
activities. The expanding demand for our 
Proprietary Brands experienced over recent 
years—stimulated no doubt to some extent 
by shortage of supply—shows no sign of 
diminution. Scotch Whisky is, perhaps, the 
best ambassador this country possesses. It 


regard for quality, which have contributed so 
much throughott the years to this fine 
reputation will be jealously guarded, not 

by your Comipany but I am sure “by 
engaged in this great Industry. 


GIN 


I am glad to report that our Gin Com- 
panies have had a most satisfactory yéar 
sales both at Home and in the Export 
have shown good increases. Beyond 
brief but encouraging statement, I have no 
further comment to offer except perhaps to 
underline once again the fact that the short 
supply of Scotch Whisky — recent years 
has favourably affected the Gin Industry. 
The upward trend in sales may therefore be 
reversed or modified in due course. 


In my last statement, I mentioned that our 
Gin Company at Linden, New Jersey, USA, 
had experienced a record year. It is there- 
fore a particular pleasure to say that i 
this year a further new record has 
achieved. 


Our Gin Company in South Africa 
continues to show promising 
and our decision to manufacture Gin in 
a country has so far been justified by 
results. 


BEE 


in 


YEAST 
The fall in the of bread 
arising from the wider and supply of 


foodstuffs, ~ which . aes in my last 
statement, continued during the present 
year. The demand for yeast has, in con- 


enabled bread to be 
tively small number of machine bakeries, 
with resultant economies in the usage 
of yeast. 


Costs of distributing yeast and Bakers 
sundries have also risen during the year, 
our reorganisation of distribution is being 
developed and already reflects improvement. 
Increased competition has been i 
during the year from imports of 
Whilst we have so far 


j 


»* 


z 


Peerless Refining - Com: (Liverpool) 
Limited. This Company produces fats and 
margirine, which are ve ble in themselves 

are ‘to the activities. of 
the Yeast The modern plant located 
at Netherton, has recently been 
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extended and is contributing usefully to oy 


- - §NDUSTRIAL GRoup 


In my last statement, I indicated 4 
steady recovery had then been made aap. 
of our divisions. I am glad now io report 
that further marked progress has been 
achieved during the past year, resulting ig 
increased sales and profits. 

You will recall my drawing your attent; 
to the rapid rate of Ritéloomen: i. ae 
chemical industry. This continues at an 
even faster pace, in fact the chemical and 
allied industries are expanding at about twice 
the rate of any other, which imposes a heavy 
responsibility upon managements and per. 
sonnel and creates continuing demand for 
capital investment. — 

Our Industrial Group is largely concerned 
with the bulk production of chemical inter. 
mediates and basic plastics, which are the 
raw materials for firms who produce finished 
goods. Our business, therefore, is to antici 
pate and meet the requirements of those 
industries which supply the needs of the 


public. The plants required are highly 
mechanised instrumented, and involve 
heavy capital expenditure. Obviously, our 


industry should seek to supply a substantial 
proportion of the new capital out of its 
internal savings, but as I have indicated 
earlier, with present rates of taxation, the 
gg i in this = is limited 
quite imadequate in relation to the 
- of development necessary to enable 
country to maintain its position in 

this field. 
Chemical Division—The British Petro- 
leum Chemicals plant at Grangemouth has 


had a Satisfactory year, all units being 
fully and operating well in excess 
of design figures. In view of the growing 


importance and widening range of chemicals 
from “am expansion scheme has 
deme ier ated of dietncs and ine. 

i es and diver- 
sify the list of products at present made. 
One of the new plants, which is of special 
interest, will make butadiene, a material of 
primary i for the production of 
synthetic as well as for use in con- 
junction with polystyrene and other types 


of resins. major extensions to the 
monomeric plant of Forth Chemicals 
Limited are proceeding satisfactorily. The 
construction of the detergent alkylates plant 
is fairly well. up to schedule and production 


[ 


commence in October of this year. 
is material is required in the production 
detergents or synthetic soaps and the 
y manufacturing it will be known 4s 
Chemicals Limited, in which British 
Chemicals Limited is associated 
with the Oronite Chemical Company, USA. 
The use-of industrial alcohol has steadily 
increased and the distilleries concerned have 
been operating at maximum capacity. For- 
tunately the price of molasses has rc 


oe 


i 


E 


Sales of carbon dioxide were good in spite 
the inclement weather last summer. It 
is indicative of the widespread industrial uses 
that our trade is now less dependent 
seasonal demands of the carbonating 


ice-cream coe in although these are, 
course, important ts. 


Sales of solv: synthetic chemicals and 
rmediat am were satisfactory, although 
1 in European mar- 
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ga 
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undesirable development has 
sn “to this country and in som 
mw: Were. markets, at prices * 

of our normal export country of origi. 
“are confident of our ability © 
1 competition this type of dump- 


in 
competition, wet In this respect 
@ particularly 
been the 
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«serious, and I am glad to note that the 
ee intends to take powers. to deal, 
with it here. 
During the year we formed a Company, 
Chemicals Limited, to produce vinyl 
acetate at our Hull centre, in partnership with 
Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, Montreal. 
There is 4 rapidly expanding demand for 
vinyl acetate, particularly for emulsion paints 


and for the plastics industry. 
SEVERE COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


Biochemical Division—The competitive 
conditions in the sale of penicillin strep- 
tomycin have been increasingly severe during 
the year under review, particularly in export 
markets, but significant technical improve- 
ments and economies in our production have 
been achieved, Your company is maintaming 
its place as a leading producer of antibiotics, 
certain vitamins and nutritional supplements, 
and our sales efforts are being intensi 


I am glad to say that the Ministry of 
Health is adopting a more reasonable attitude 
in their investigation of the cost of for 
the use of the National Health Service. re 
is still. insufficient appreciation, however, of 
the damage which may be done to British 
prestige abroad by this kind of inquisition 
concerning the manufacture of those proprie- 
tary branded products which have contri- 
buted so much towards raising exports of 
British pharmaceuticals from £34 million in 
1938 to £33} million in 1954. 

Plastics Division —The demand for our 
synthetic resins and moulding powders has 
increased substantially, despite strong com- 
petition. The new polystyrene plant should 
come into operation shortly and its product 
“Styron” should find ready acceptance in 
home and export markets, Polyvinyl! chloride 
—“Geon”—is still in strong demand. The 
first part of the new extension to which I 
teetred last year has been brought into 
operation and the second stage should be 
completed by December next. Our total 
capacity will then be 27,000 tons per annum, 
whereas the original unit designed in 1945 
was of 3,000 tons capacity. 


During the course of this year, in conjunc- 
ton with Fisons Limited, we acquired from 
the Finance Corporation for Industry 
Limited the whole of the Ordinary Share 
capital of Murgatroyd’s Salt and Chemical 

pany Limited, which manofactures 
chlorine, caustic soda and -other derivatives. 
Muorine is one of oulr essential raw materials 
m the manufacture of polyvinyl chloride and 
this acquisition has been made to safeguard 
our supplies of this material, ; 


Magnesium —As announced during the 
yeat, the Board decided to sell a majority 
interest in Magnesium Elektron Limited to 
the British Aluminium Company Limited. 
‘he latter Company was desirous of expand- 
mg its interests in light metals, and your 

feels that this partnership with British 
winium, with its great experience in 
tion, will bring added strength to 
tum Elektron Limited. That Com- 


Pany’s Operations for 
stisfactory, the year were very 


OVERSEAS 


South Africa—QOur associated Com 
National Chemical. Products Limited. 
emer increased earnings. Industrial 

nd in South Africa has now reached a 
— scale to warrant the manufacture of 
sence chemicals which are imported at 
and at. -xPansion plans are proceeding, 

Plants for the manufacture of phthalic 
acer; formaldehyde, acetaldehyde and 
ate noe ¢ all important basic chemicals— 
now under construction. : 


Australia, — © 3 
CSR Cher; is Ps iene er 





creased sales in its general chemical division 
and production of polystyrene has now com. 
menced. The present trading position is, 
however, overshadowed by the difficulties 
experienced in marketing cellulose acetate at 
the low world prices at present prevailing. 


The application to the Tariff Board for 
assistance in connection with cellulose acetate 
for rayon manufacture, to which I referred 
in my last statement, was not successful. The 
Tariff Board has, however, agreed to a 
rehearing of the case, and we still hope to 
secure the help which this industry needs in 
its early stages of development. 


RESEARCH 


In the highly technical and competitive 
fields in which we operate, research has 
become an indispensable part of our organi- 
sation. Quite apart from the value of new 
processes or developments, the contribution 
made by our Research Department to the 
successful development of the Company’s 
diverse operations is most important, though 
often unspectacular, and I am glad to say 
that a high degree of efficiency has been 
attained in the organisation of this work and 
its co-ordination with production and sales 
effort throughout the Group. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The favourable conditions of last year have 
so far been maintained in the current period 
and the outlook appears encouraging. Sub- 
ject, therefore, to any major unforeseen set- 
back, I think we can look forward with 
confidence to making further progress. 


PERSONNEL 


It may interest the shareholders to have 
some information about our non-contributory 
Pension Schemes, for which all employees 
over the age of 21 having two years’ ser- 
vice are eligible. It provides pensions for 
its members when they reach retiral age, 
according to the number of years’ service 
which they have given to the Company, the 
maximum being reached after forty years’ 
service. If an employee dies, his widow 
receives half the pension which he would 
have received had he survived to retiral age, 
and similar treatment is accorded to the 
widows of pensioners. These provisions for 
our employees are expensive, but we consider 
that the security which they afford makes 
them well worth while. The funds at present 
held by the Trustees of our schemes amount 
to more than {£10 million. The Trustees 
have recently reviewed the benefits payable 


to employees and their dependants, and the, 


Board has approved recommendations which 
will increase the pensions payable to weekly 
wage earners. 


In view of the publicity which has recently 
been given to profit-sharing schemes in 
industry, I should like to remind our share- 
holders that our Company has, over a period 
of years, operated a scheme under which 
employees have participated in the profits of 
the Company through the medium of a cash 
bonus. The amount of this bonus has ranged 
from 74 per cent to 10 per cent of annual 
salaries and wages. For the year under re- 
view the amount distributed was over 
£700,000. This method of participation was 
chosen as being simple and avoiding some of 
the complications of alternative methods. 
We shall, however, continue to study other 


- ¢chemés with a view to achieving the maxi- 


mum community of interest between the 
company and all who serve it. 


I should like to pay warm tribute to all 
employees for their sustained efforts during 
the year, because the Board fully recognises 
that upon them largely rests the responsibility 
for the progress made and the results 
achieved. 
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‘ CHUBB & SON’S LOCK 
AND SAFE 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The seventy-second annual general meeting 
of Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Company, 
Limited, was held on August 15th in London, 
Mr H. Emory Chubb, CBE, MIMechH, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the year ended 
March 31, 1955: 


Our activities during the year have been 
many and varied. These days when we read 
of increased production and profits in most 
manufacturing businesses it should not be 
—s that our turnover is an all-time 
record. 


In spite of the new capital raised during 
the year and record profits, the company is 
still short of working capital. To meet this 
situation we have obtained from the Capital 
Issues Committee permission to issue further 
Ordinary share Capital and to issue a new 
class of “A” Ordinary Non-voting Shares 
on capitalisation of reserves, thus bringing 
the Issued Capital more into line with the 
assets. In addition it is the intention of the 
Board at some future date to obtain further 
cash to pay off the overdraft, either by the 
issue of further Unsecured Notes or Un- 
secured Loan Stock. 


In the year under review, despite the 
disastrous dock strikes the Parent Company’s 
trade continued to prosper. Sales were up 
and we ended the year with an increased 
order book, despite the lengthening delivery 
times for certain of our standard products, 
On the export side, some markets have been 

to us and others have been affected 


by various governmental restrictions, but our . 
export representatives have continued to find 


regions where development of our trade can 
take place. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At the extraordinary general meeting which 
followed, the resolutions dealing with the 
capital alterations were duly passed. 


WILSON, SONS & 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CONTINUED RECOVERY 


The Annual General Meeting will be held 
at noon on September 7th, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


The following is a precis of the Statement 
of the Chairman (Mr F. A. Stacpole) which 
has been circulated with the Directors’ Report 
and Accounts for the year to December 31, 
1954, to Stockholders : 


Although this is the first public general 
meeting of Wilson, Sons & Co. Lid, 
the continuity of beneficial ownership has 
been substantially maintained throughout the 
recent reconstruction, and in this broad sense 
Stockholders are meeting together for the 
fifth time in about two years. The Board’s 
hands have been strengthened in taking the 
many important decisions contributing to the 
group’s recovery by these frequent contacts 
with Stockholders—a striking example of a 
company extricating itself from adversity by 
close co-operation between its Board and its 
Stockholders. 


In the middle of 1953 the Stockholders 
endorsed certain policies recommended by 
the Board and 3s. per Unit was in due course 
repaid. In —— = ‘ tockholders 
received, unit for unit in the former 
ee the whole of the capital of Wilson, 
Sons & Co. Ltd. 


one obvious . 
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remark need be added: no further repay- (including £235,000 deposited as security for there in Fn big way during the for 


ments of capital in cash are to be expected overseas advances). 
in the succeeding phase now in progress. 


The second main objective of our policies 
was to terminate Wilson’s losses and generally 


TRADING RESULTS 
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tum of the business has 
Once as Conditions 

them have changed. Today, after a sethach 
trading profits are again being made, and the 


to valorise that valuable holding. This part 
of our mission is not yet completed, but 
the success achieved -to date has also been 
quite striking. 


UK TAX RECOVERIES 


In 1954 there was a Trading Profit of Company is stronger, both 
£133,092, as against a loss of pits in Seas, than ever in its history. 
1952 and a loss of £129,379 in 1953. 

Comparison of the trading figures as Con- 
verted into sterling over the last three years 
does not, of course, give the complete picture 


COAL 


» ie 


The Company has received vari 


recent and still uncompleted, is not reflected 
in the Accounts for the year 1954. 


properly payable. 
Adding the sums mentioned (and also the 
last major instalment of compensation stock 


previously existing sterling resources, the stabilised. 


Company’s sterling resources in London 





NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 


HEAD OFFICE, MANCHESTER 
ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN ; 

Applications are invited for the above pensionable appointment at a commencing 
salary within Grade A.P.T. 7 (£620 to £700 per annum). ; 

Candidates must hold a first or second class degree in statistics or in economics 
combined with statistics. The successful candidate will act as mathematical specialist 
in the Statistics section of the Board, and will be required to develop, on his own 
initiative, the techniques appropriate to the solution of problems in the field of market 
survey, cost analysis. quality control, demand forecasting, ctc., in this large scaie 
—— Prospects for advancement, based on results achicved in this work, are 
avouraDdic. 

Applications, giving the names of two referees, should reach the Secretary. 
N.W.G.B., 60 Whitworth Street. Manchester, 1, within 14 days. 


HE INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE ALLIANCE desires to appoint imme- 

diately (1) a Principal Assistant for Economic Research, (2) a Librarian.—Full 
particulars of duties and conditions of service will be sent on application by the 
laternational Co-operative Alliance, 11 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 


BBOTT LABORATORIES LIMITED, manvfacturers of fine pharmaceuticals, 
have a Pa vacant in their Production Department at their factory in the 
North-East of England. Candidates should possess a first or second class honours 
degree in Chemistry or Chemical Engincering, age about 30. and should have some 
years” practical experience in production at feast at junior management ievel. 
position will initially be that of Assistant to Production Manager, but a candidate 
will be sought who has the capabilities of rapidly acquiring greater responsibility. 
—Applications, in own handwriting, giving full details of career to date, should be 
made to Production Manager. c/o Abbott Laboratories Limited, 3 Wadworth Road, 
Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 
GENERAL MANAGER/MANAGING DIRECTOR 

Wykehamist, 46, Oxford Honours, seven years cach industrial and commercial/sales 
management, wide experience prospecting markets, proven record organiser, excellent 
staff and industrial relations, urgently seeks independent command with full scope 
expansion and initiative—Box 174. 














é 
HIPPING. Young man (32), educated Harrow, expcricnced gencral shipping 
practice, seeks good position of responsibility, with prospects. in Shipping Com- 
pany where keenness, ability and integrity will be valued. Capital available. Highest 
references.—Box 176. 


M.LLA., Dip. Com. ex-Lieut. RNR, age 34, single, experienced shipping and 
-- * ge industries, desires return to commercial sphere. preferably abroad.— 
x 179. 


£ 
XPORT SALES MANAGER.—Man aged 30. who has understanding of a targe 
number of Export Markets in which he has achieved successful sales results. now 
wishes to reside in UK, and has ambition to obtain the post of Export Sales Manager, 
for which he feels his knowledge, energics and administrative ability are most suited 
Particular experience advertising and marketing of bfanded products.—-Box 168. 





RITISH-BORN AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN with many years’ 

experience in American industrial. marketing, interested in making 
connection or investment in British Companies desirous -of improving 
their export position in the United States.—-Box 162. 





XFORD ECONOMICS GRADUATE. 30, with Purchasing experience in produce, 
non-ferrous metals a engineer stores, seeks ce post where hard work, 
integrity, and a systematic approach are ‘appreciated. French, some’ Italian.— 


Box i182 
EXTRUSIONS. BY MARLEY 


Buyers requiring rigid and flexible tubes and sections in thermoplastic 
materials should ask for a quotation from Mariey Extrusions Limited, 
Dept. 99, Lenham, Maidstone, Kent.  Harrictsham 331. 


LLL LLL LLL LL LOL OL CCE 

HE BSc ECON: DEGREE of London University is open to all, without University 
residence. ft is a valuable qualification for ambitious men and women 

i@ accountancy, secretatyship, banking, commerce, public 

Halt (est. 1894) provides postal tuition of a order for the three (in some cases 

two? ox s at fr é ‘ccs. More 1,000 Wolscy Hall Students have 

agg London BSc(Econ) (Final) exams. sence _1925.—Pr. tus from C. D. Parker. 
A, LLD, Director of Studies, Dept. PI7 WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. 


| Nepapninte rie SITES FOR SALE within 40 miles of London with excelicnt main 


road frontage.—For details of factories to be erected to Industrialists’ own 
i apply Venture & t i ‘ 
eae on ae Co. Led, 3 Buckingham 


OU WILL MAKE MORE MONEY in shares it you follow 


advice to Two issues 
Leadon, EB. 


behind the figures. To take one example, colliery compensation: marks the end of an 
repay- the Brazilian cruzeiro, valued in the Accounts ¢ra in our group’s history, but Stockholden 
ments of UK tax, totalling £6 , and at 52} to the £ at the end of 1951, had in can feel proud that Barry Dock 
hopes for further repayments in the near effect to be valued at 120 to the £ at the end section of the South Wales 
future, which should amount to about — of 1952, 150 to the £ at the end of 1953 and remain as miemorials to the outstanding 
£150,000. Stockholders will be informed at 210 to the £ at the end of 1954. It is satis- vision and enterprise of the founder, David 
this meeting if they have been received. The factory that the Company have been able to Davies, and of his family 
effect of these recoveries, which are only cope with this heavy currency depreciation. : 


Turning to the Company’s other South 
American activities, the Uruguayan Branch from his mewspapers that although coal wil 

The ready response of the Inland Revenue continues to prosper quietly. Cory Wilson continue-to figure as an item in international 
is in itself proof of the propriety of the action, S.R.L. has been formed by Wilson, Sons & commerce for ‘many years to come, it would 
which only in reality represents a set off Co. Ltd. and Cory Brothers & Co. Lid. to only be 
against subsequent losses of past taxes paid, handle their coal businesses in Argentina. days of 
and in no wise involves avoidance of taxes This is purely a local arrangement for 
ee which is oe the satis- 
faction of both partners. er activities : 
in Argentina have been reduced, losses until then the Board could not be sure of 


—£198,000—received on June 15, 1955) to stopped and the local financial position 14 form definite ‘plans as to the next phase 


Wilsons have been in South America for of 1956, 
should soon amount to about £1} million well over a century and are likely to be still to Stockholders. 


see ; 

Investors’ Chronicle. For nea 100 years this weekly bas been 
investors. “Lo st mune Gon at 
Over 


Receipt of the last major instalment of 

































































“Ks and a large 
industrial ares 


k over three 
generations. 


As regards coal trading anyone can se 


ent to recognise that the palm 
coal business are over, ; 
Only in recent weeks has the financial 
reward of past planning been reaped, and 


the ultimate position. They hope to be able 
of the Com 


y's affairs by the early months 
thereafter they will be submitted 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the [ank will 
closed from August 24th to Sagtenter, Gms bare days inclusive. . 
By of the Board, 
N. W.. CHISHOLM, 
(seneral Maaasger 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


THE TRANSFER BOOKS : ; : 
suger toe nS ———_ < we will be CLOSED from 


2 and 3 C Square, Loadoa, £.C.3. By Order af the Board, 


L. MANNING, 
August 17, 1955. Secretacy 


Bishopsgate. London, E.C.2. 
August 16, 1955. 
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GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/68 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK 1959/60 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants for Interest 
ioe oma. A 1955, ee the several eeacents in the above-m 
struck on night September ist. a at on and after Septem 
ber 2nd the stocks will be transferable ex dividend. 
For Barclays Bank DCO (London Registrars for the above Stocks). 
es eee G. A. D. HARRISON, 
Lendon Wali, E.C.2. Manager 
August 9, 1955, 





inpentgnnnees . ee 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


eel? SST Ame tetany CANADIAN COMPANY engaged in the manufacture of 
wan skeen ee in a city of 35,000 population approximatcty 60 mits 
The Compaty has a well equipped foundry together with a machine shop, small 


woodworking and an assembly é 
The plant consists of two main hm buildings, containing a total of 


80,000 square feet, a three storey fact containing 30.000 square feet 
and a modern office building containing Pancake fect. All buildings are located 
on_an arca of approximately 10 acres @ tailway siding 


wo an” 


rdware business of of its business but has rcetaimed 
utes Its eroweré Bnes are disposed of vats jobbers sad 


an ideal y for a U.S. or foreign company wishing 0 
: uring in Canada or a Canadian company wishing to 
expand its operations. | or: 
Arrangements ma made 
the plant and S Consideration 


business 2s 2 whole or of 
as Ss to hensine the facitities 


ae 


Lys YOURSELF IN AN AUTOHALL CAR. Is your business brine haapered 

3% problems? are you coming home on leave? Then ture one . 

coors : Backaget and comiract. terms aaa 
eel tours sc c 

Dest, 302- colouc brochures and full detaits to Apte 

aoe eal 306 Street. ‘Hammersmith, W.6. Riverside 2881, Cables: 


ee 








NEW ZEALAND MARKET ae 


firm with firs ae 

and ires 
¢ pated Christchurch Ss discuss oe 
é. Rank of New South Weles 
and (importers), Lid.. P.O. Box |477. Charist- 


ne 





















University Degrees: 
Service ; Commegciat 
courses in busiecst 

mentioning cxaminatioe 





of” ee —_— 
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reer Fe Oe we ee 
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SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

4 ae eae Mer the following. Mecene Locisrcbion ia. the 
G 


arts, Neweastle University 
" Repent -rsity of New 
Dears” previous Un versity experience 
gAi,200 range £41,750 per wm ae 
‘and experic ue, There 


ae eligible, subiect te 


sa “ne me 
are iia to 


> oe students for 
mts should” ha our 
= ee es 


fecs 
Saat nope pli ions (together with 
eos sat uuld be forwarded = 


pps Saand, London, pg ts Fs Resin 


University ot Techaclosy, ae 
ater than September 0, 1 


. £Al,750 per annum Commencing rate according to 
experience, 
a possess a degree with 
desely allied ficid or ¢@ 
. jn the above ficlds will be an 
rouionte in the teaching and research: 
Homaaive tnd Social, Setemces, 
“ es an 
a be eligible, subject to 
ae be Scheme. 


Superannua Lecturers 
a fall pay after completing six years 
ie ts Sydney of appoimtess and 
come of applications cont with 


documents) should 
Strand Londo "Ss es and one each the 
Pt Scleer, Bos “\ ine ame eR Soeth 
September 30, iss. 


HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL SERVICE 


y ted for the following post: 

Nrmcncy expis for 2 Chief Statistician (BCEXS930/01) vo 

nt ; Guiana similar to the function of the Central Statistical 

nec A good academic background and wide practical experience 


gpeintment is on contract terms for two or 
1.200 per annum. A ee is — on 
home leave on full salary 


dtildren not exceeding five persons im all. 
forms to the Director of Recruitment 
Great Smith Street, London, S.W_TI, 


i Samapeed up to December cmber Ste 1 
dosing date may be announced. 
Scientific posts cover @ oe 
of the major ficids of ‘fundamental 
fumber of vacancies is 
eee or = ‘we = ae 


mammals. 
C tS must have obtained agen 
@ appropriate scientific subjest 
A ae ell or possess . 
Scientific Officer posts srust in had 


3 or other approved experience, 
, ; waking their degrees im 1955S may apply before 

Limits: ar Senior Scientific Mice, Senmens 

or 4 
i. be admitted ; oe 
o Scientific mene, acne (men) £1,610 
Officers : (men) £492 to £885; Gwomen) + 

.% improvement under equal 
w@er particulars from Civil 
= Street, Leadon, Ww. 
SSUSS for Scientific Officers, 


i ELECTRIC TY AUTHORITY 
and Statistics Branct 
re some experience of 
n i general cconomic racelligence. 
oy inclusive — Applications Stat 
to D Moffat, Direc nee of Establishments, 
Ref. AE/6$ 


UTS we ANE LTD. requires @ young male graduate in economics (with 
to fill a new post im at its 
marily 


and previous experi- 
byezeet postion W.1, by August 31, 


owt Wil be pri concerned 
men future market potential for 
n ae that potential. 
Prepare clear and 
ae to applicants 
duates, Please reply. giving a 


Officer, British Rag ge 


iis includi 
ter. Somerset. and quote 


NG EXECUTIVE. Bird Sons Limited, 
Custard Powder, pings Cake Oana net, duality 
require a senior 
Und, preferabfy 
in Sales, Saies 
or y Advertising Agency, if aley 
aroup of ompany’s 
wu ty for the Selected ‘coal 
“Ay -Write, — f Box 
TSO } 
= he Bronaeh Moda oe 
ITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU invites seetrstions, in confidence, 
_Tesearch ¢ ulive vacancy. The man or Woman appointed will be —— 
morte arch for rou of accounts, and = sa — 
marketing problems, tnd. xperien aps He on 


- or, Beni, oa “Cmumensurate saree a age, oa seeeente we to Managing 
Sfeeeny Scurs in ‘_ eas sg a sapidty ccnnatine 
a of the use punched card ¢q 

Wit initiati oe control. 4a & rupaglieie eae one and as 
cording eb te, OF card installation. 

mise with full deta ig ey § tana. tee: 

: tial Eetace Newhouse. n Limited, New- 


SCOUNTANTICON » ANY SECRETARY secks 


W Pleasant ‘workin, Starting up to £416 
40d knowled.c ("5 in West End 


we of 
siving fa detaila of wrelaline ® 


Seaeieee a to wor its, _— 


: 
me searing 
/ Sao 


© i Great Britai 
@ 22 Rraee 


Getta thie cis 
The + 


lran : £6 waq: £6 


663 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


minaanee, ad, tencwable for" g" fine! “pered. pot ‘cxcediag’ Cag, scam. The 
tis. E2 ‘tay 
and ‘forms of application ion may be obtai 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


stedentships are ef 

te candidates = normally of the ‘valve fer a of 

Se oo A IN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH FOR 
THE SURVEY OF GOVAN 
oe gg for a Research 


Other approved. Universit + Cee should be 
1955, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester i er iter 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


CROGRAPHY. are invited for the position of LECTURER IN PHYSICAL 
salary will be im the 
increments ot Cate een tak TNE Of LAL2O0 ww £AT.750 mom with annual 
Act. The commencing eee we te Sane seeing. op 
home purchase under the Staff 


THE PIGS MARKETING BOARD IRELAND) 
invites applications for the following poss for which the duties and qualifications 


i net exec to £t 
and Sie oo 


and have 
ADMINISTRA 


. for the Board’s Accountancy work 


a point above the minimum. 
Officers appointed will be required to contribute to the Northern Ireland Local 
Government Officers’ nnuation Scheme. 
Appointment will be subject to confirmation on the completion of a probationary 
period of one year. : 
lication Forms may be obtained from the Secretary, Pigs Marketing Board 
(Northern  Inelandy, "36 Victoria Square. Be to whom they shovid be returned 


Cs & BLACKWELL LTD. have vacancies in their Work Stady Department, 
which includes Organisation and Methods, for WORK STUDY OBSERVERS. 
The scepe offered by these appointments is cece’ cat as ee 
variety of jobs ; and the commencing rates vary 
from £500 to £900 per annem according to qualifications.—Applicants should write 
to the Pg Manager, Crimscott Street, London, $.E.1, giving the fullest possible 
detaiis of themselves, 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL 1 INDUSTRIES , an Economist with first or second 
I class honours commercial research \ ceeanien her prepara- 
tion of for bgt my ws Ase, sis Must have personality, drive 
and expe of the practical application of economics and statistics to industry. 
The work res a broad outlook, the ability to recognise the essentials in a 
\ tiom, to exercise i judgment and initiative and write 

_——A&pplications should be sent to H.O. and Regions Staff - 
Preece Chemical Industries Limited, Imperial. Chemical House, 
Millbank, S.W.1 
OS. of mediunr sized group ‘ot Machine Toot Companies BS gr om and 


with London Headquarters) invites applications for 
Ane Liaison Officer to the Group. Age 25 to 34: actenlen ata 


. — 1 or commercial knowledge = x. 
Sactiee or My set on a professional career. 
salary and exceptional prospects. gend full details to Box 159. 


Ce A as o heen 35, wishing to widen their 
ar eohenioes ® Fn oleiness wih 6 Sentsewn 
ications for a prog ve ————— o ~ 
— Srasnivation. those wito have held responsible positions 
K ledge of 7 ueadard costing, 
y actice essential. Post involves 
ronponatvllity and es correspondingly high salary.— 
Full particulars in strictest confidence to Box 151. 


to the-Chairman @ 
Public Sch 


Exchange House with several branches in in oe ones and South 
U2 ae ambitious young men, to be trained as pnd 
executive Bank back ground preferred. Applicants ‘uiad le 
—Send details, Box 1 


The Economist : Annual Air —s Rates 


16. iS. 
New Zealand : £9 (sterling, 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 


, London, W.C:.2 


Caeeree Tapes. Lr., Portugal St. Kingsway 


iniand fae Ones od . August 20, 
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Railways are more than Trains 


v 






Five trains being unloaded at the same time at Hams Hall Power Station 


MECHANICA EVANDIDING atone makes possible the vat 


tonnages moved by rail every week . . . every day. It makes possible not only the loading 
or unloading of coal wagons at high speed, but on it also depends the swift delivery of 
coal to power stations (themselves a prime essential in the chain of capital equipment 
and investment behind the trains). Mechanical handling equipment of all kinds has long 
been a speciality of MITCHELL, introducers of the first side tippler to handle wagons. 
Tipplers, conveyors, transporters, coaling plant, space-and-labour saving mechanical 
marshalling yards—wherever they are needed to increase productivity and raise efficiency, 
Mitchell can be relied on to provide “know how’ for economic design and construction. 





35 years of Progressive Development for Power Supply, Civil Engineering and Mechanical Handling Equip?” 
1760 


ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON WCI 





